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There is an increasing demand for experienced 
commercial teachers who are qualified to teach such 
advanced subjects as accounting, auditing, income tax 
procedure, business administration, and business law. 


Through our employment department we are constantly 
receiving calls for teachers of these advanced subjects, and it 
is difficult to find properly qualified applicants. Those who 
have been teaching elementary bookkeeping and accounting 
may qualify to teach advanced accounting by completing 
courses which we offer by extension. Those who have studied 
advanced accounting sometime in the past, and who wish to 
review the subject preparatory to teaching it, can profitably 
enroll in one of the courses outlined below. 
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Number Time Required | 

Course of for 
Assignments Completion 


Elementary Accounting 12 Units 10 Weeks 
Advanced Accounting 12 Units 14 Weeks 
Income Tax 10 Units 10 Weeks 
Complete Course 34 Units 34 Weeks 





These courses may be completed on a part-time basis, with- 
out interference with school duties. Detailed information 
regarding the courses listed above will be sent upon request. 


Extension Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW MUCH SPECIALIZATION IS DESIRABLE IN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING? 
by 
FREDERICK J. WEERSING, PH. D. 
University of Southern California 


URRENT literature and discussion in 
commercial education reveals two 
schools of thought with respect to the 

amount of specialization which is considered 
desirable in vocational commercial training. 
One point of view holds that such training 
should be aimed at the acquisition of specific 
skills, knowledges, and abilities needed for a 
specific job or type of job; the other holds 
that vocational training should aim primarily 
at the acquisition of general knowledge and 
background in the field, with 


our public schools, resulting in an accelera- 
tion of approximately two years for practi- 
cally all pupils as compared with those 
attending seventy-five years ago, graduation 
from high school is now considered fully as 
necessary as graduation from the eighth 
grade was deemed a minimum formerly. 
The complexity of modern life is undoubtedly 
both cause and effect in this cycle of more 
education—more complex life—more need 
for education. 

Not only in business, but in 








a view towards preparation for 
any one of a variety of jobs 
in the same general field, and 
with only just enough specific 
skill to gain effective entrance 
to the field. The first stresses 
immediate efficiency on the 
job; the second presupposes a 
longer or shorter period of 
learning by practice after en- 
tering upon the job. The first 
is based on the conception that 
jobs are specialized, and no 
one can succeed unless he has 
first thoroughly mastered the 
necessary skills, etc., needed 
on the job. The second is 








every other walk of life, the 
demand for more general edu- 
cation is rapidly increasing. 
The great impetus behind the 
unprecedented enrollments in 
secondary schools and colleges 
is undoubtedly economic. 
People are convinced that a 
good general education is just 
as indispensable for earning a 
livelihood as it is for living a 
happy and satisfying life. It 
may be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that the greatest 
demand now being made on 
education, the underlying mo- 
tive of all current reform in 

















based, likewise, on the con- 
ception that jobs are specialized, but often 
so highly specialized that (1) not much 
training in the specialty is necessary if the 
foundational training has been thor- 
ough, and (2) that in any case it is hopeless 
to teach all of the specialties represented in 
the various vocational fields which our public 
school graduates enter. 


The issue is not peculiar to commercial 
education. Every other type of vocational 
training on the secondary level is in a simi- 
larly confused state regarding the same 
problem. It is also obvious that for certain 
occupations one of the above points of view 
may be correct, while for other vocations the 
opposite one is just as undoubtedly right. It 
is the purpose of this discussion to set forth 
briefly certain considerations which appear 
to the writer to point toward the conclusion 
that for most, though not all, of the vocational 
training given in our regular public secondary 
schools the second, rather than the first, 
point of view should constitute the guiding 
principle to be followed. 


PRACTICAL DEMANDS UPON GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION INCREASING. The 
first of these considerations has to do with the 
ever-increasing demands upon general edu- 
In spite of the greater efficiency of 


cation. 


education, is that it be made 
more broadly practical, contributing more 
to everyday efficiency, including vocational 
efficiency. General education and vocational 
education are thus seen to be converging in 
aims, whereas, formerly, they were considered 
widely separate. 


PROPORTION OF SKILLED WORK- 
ERS DECREASING. A second phenomenon 
is the constantly decreasing proportion of 
workers in trade, industry, and transporta- 
tion who have or need any previous vocational 
training whatsoever to hold their jobs. 
Modern cheapness of production, which is 
amazing all who are old enough to remember 
former times, is the direct result of replacing 
highly paid skilled workers with all sorts of 
automatic and cunningly devised machines 
which do the same work at greater speed, 
with more accuracy, and less expense. Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayers has computed that today 
less than twenty percent of the workers of the 
country are skilled as compared with some 
seventy percent two or three generations ago. 
In fact, modern industry is organized so as to 
do away with the necessity of highly trained 
workers as much as possible. Mass produc- 
tion demands the quick adaptation of men 
and machines to the ever changing conditions 
and kinds of business. There is direct 
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evidence, therefore, that much specialized 
training, as a rule, is not nearly so valuable 
as a broad adaptability based on a wide 
knowledge and understanding of the field 
in question. 


MOBILITY OF POPULATION IN- 
CREASING. Another factor bearing upon 
the amount of specialized training which is 
necessary or useful in vocational education 
is the unprecedented mobility of population, 
resulting from impfoved and economical 
methods of transportation and communica- 
tion. The “floating population” in the coun- 
try has never been larger than today. Where 
formerly only men followed seasonal em- 
ployment up and down the land, now whole 
families travel. And not only the floating 
element, but more or less everybody moves 
about, so that, while industry remains more 
or less localized, depending upon nearness to 
sources of raw materials and marketing 
facilities, the labor supply is decidedly non- 
localized and can be easily imported almost 
wherever necessary. 


The effect on vocational training is that 
there is very little assurance that when a 
boy or girl is trained for a particular specialty 
he will ever have opportunity to use that 
training in paid employment. In fact, the 
most discouraging feature of vocational 
training in public schools is and always has 
been the very small proportion of those 
trained who ever use their training. It is 
significant that the more specialized the train- 
ing, the smaller is the percentage of those 
who use it vocationally. 


The situation in commercial education, 
compared with other types of vocational 
training, is relatively favorable in this respect. 
Probably no type of vocational training, 
with the possible exception of Home Eco- 
nomics, can show a larger percentage engaged 
in the vocation than commerce. But this is 
precisely due to the fact that commerce is 
just as good general education as it is voca- 
tional training, and the broader the prepa- 
ration the more valuable it is as general 
education. 


NEED FOR SOCIAL VISION IN- 
CREASING. Students of sociology, political 
science, economics, and education have 
frequently referred to the fact that the 
greatest obstacle facing mankind in the at- 
tainment of great goals, such as the abolition 
of poverty or the establishment of world 
peace, is the lack of a more complete coopera- 
tion on the part of all members of the group. 
Business men have observed the same factor 
as the basis of the world’s elaborate credit 
organization, which overshadows, by far in 
magnitude the total material assets of all 
nations combined. Industrial and political 
leaders bemoan the lack of social vision on 
the part of the laboring classes, so that class 


conflict displaces healthful cooperation. The 
socialist, on the other hand, points out the 
selfish insularity of the property owning 
group which treats labor as a mere com- 
modity. 


Educators have pointed out in this connec- 
tion that, in a scheme of vocational educa- 
tion, even more important than skill training 
for the job is the need for a social vision of 
the job, the ability to see the job as a whole, 
to see its place in the scheme of things, and 
to appreciate the worker’s obligation to the 
society which makes his job and his life 
possible. While this is undoubtedly a part of 
general education, it has been pointed out 
that such an appreciation of a vocation is 
necessarily a part of the training in that 
field and cannot be given separately. Such 
a vision cannot be transmitted by indulging 
merely in fine phrases, but must be based on 
a thorough study of the historical evolution 
of the vocation, the gradual discovery and 
development of its materials and processes, 
and the types of social cooperation involved 
in maintaining it as a service to society. The 
writer has in mind a scheme of vocational 
education in which most of the present 
academic subjects, such as English, history, 
geography, mathematics and science, would 
not be taught abstractly and apart from life, 
as is usually the case at the present time, but 
in vital connection with and as an integral 
part of the vocational curriculum pursued by 
the particular boy or girl in question. 


THE TRUE NATURE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. We come, finally, to 
a consideration of the true nature of vocational 
education. Is it primarily a training for the 
job, or is it a different kind of education 
than we now have, which stresses the social, 
economic, and political aspects of the vocation 
in question? The writer leans definitely 
toward the latter point of view. He believes 
that along with or, possibly preceding, 
the training in skills should come a broad 
fundamental training in the field, so that the 
student who pursues a vocational curriculum 
will get a new, vitalized concept of history, 
of geography, of science, etc., through the 
medium of his vocational studies. 


It is not a question of omitting the skill 
subjects. It is a question, rather of the 
degree of specialization which is desirable 
and which can be given, first without inter- 
ferring with the more valuable, general study 
of the field, and, secondly, without wasting 
the resources of the school or the time of the 
student by teaching specialties which may 
never be used. As was indicated at the outset 
of this paper, the problem is not the same for 
every subject, but is one that must be care- 
fully considered in all of the subjects. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF BOOKEEPING INSTRUCTION 
by 
PAUL A. CARLSON 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


UR times are changing. So every one 
O agrees. Many believe that the rate of 
change is more rapid in this generation 
than it has ever been before. Owen D. Young, 
in writing for the electrical industry, states: 
“Where civilization was once static, it has 
become dynamic; so much so that our chief 
problem is no longer to adjust ourselves to a 
well-defined system, but TO CHANGE.” 
C. F. Kettering, in writing for the automobile 
industry, predicts BIG CHANGES AHEAD. 
While serving as keynote speaker at a recent 
convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Commissioner Cooper declares that 
one of the outstanding characteristics of this 
generation is FREQUENT AND RADICAL 
CHANGE. In this “machine age” in which 
we are living new inventions are creating new 
huge industries in very few years and just as 
rapidly eliminating other industries. Pro- 
found changes are taking place in our in- 
dustrial life, in our business and social 
customs, in our family and community 
relationships. The rapidity with which so- 
called “facts” are changed, presents a chal- 
lenge to our entire educational system which 
cannot be ignored. No teacher is exempt. 
The challenge includes: “What kind of 
training can I give the students of the sub- 
jects which I teach that will be of lasting 
value notwithstanding the changes which the 
future will bring?”’ 


TRAINING IN REASONING OR 
MEMORIZATION OF RULES? 


Educators are beginning to appreciate that 
since “subject-matter facts” in most subjects 
are continually changing, teachers need to 
be very much concerned with the “‘concomi- 
tant learning.’”’ There is no education for the 
future in the memorization of a lot of rules 
and a mass of facts. We cannot be satisfied 
with “rule-of-thumb” procedures in any 
subject. Our students need more training in 
the “‘technique of reasoning”’ and less drill in 
the “memorization of rules.”” The dictation 
and memorization of rules is an ‘‘easier school- 
room performance” than the development of 
reasoning and constructive thinking, but the 
challenge to the teacher is: Which training 
is of value for the future? 


BOOKKEEPING FOR THE MANY 


Bookkeeping is no longer being taught upon 
the assumption that all pupils in the book- 
keeping class are going into the business 
world as bookkeepers. In the best of our 
recent textbooks, definite recognition is given 


to the presence of four classes of students in 
our bookkeeping classes: (1) those who desire 
employment in the accounting department of 
a business, (2) those who expect to enter 
business life and desire a knowledge of book- 
keeping which will be of assistance to them in 
whatever position they may occupy, (3) those 
who expect to take courses in university 
colleges of commerce and desire a preliminary 
training for those courses, and (4) those who 
desire to have that understanding of business 
which every citizen should have because of 
his daily dependence upon business. 


BOOKKEEPING AND TRAINING 
IN REASONING 


In the best courses in bookkeeping, training 
in the memorization of rules has yielded to 
training in logical reasoning. Formerly, rules 
were prescribed for the student to commit to 
memory and apply in the recording of an 
endless succession of transactions. Now 
fundamental accounting principles are de- 
veloped as a result of reason and not rules. 
In modern bookkeeping courses, transactions 
are first analyzed as to their effect upon 
proprietorship and the financial condition 
of the business. The student is taught to 
look at the records from the point of view of 
the manager as much as from the point of 
view of the bookkeeper. Business problems 
which challenge his thinking are included. 
The material is arranged so that group assign- 
ments and discussions based upon these 
assignments may be conducted. By this plan 
of teaching, bookkeeping is placed on a par 
with any of the academic subjects as a means 
of developing analytical reasoning and con- 
structive imagination. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ACCOUNTING 
EQUATION 


The opportunity for developing reasoning 
in bookkeeping depends very largely upon the 
teacher and the textbook in use. In this 
connection it is of interest to note that ten of 
the eleven high school textbooks in book- 
keeping which have been published since 1926 
have discarded the old rule-of-thumb: “Debit 
the values received and Credit the values 
parted with.”’ In one way or another, ten of 
these eleven recent textbooks develop the 
principle that every transaction “increases 
or decreases” an asset, a liability, or pro- 
prietorship. The reason why these ten text- 
books prefer the “‘increase-decrease”’ principle 
to the old “value received—value parted 
with” rule is very evident to the reader who 
carefully examines these texts. 
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It is true that a rule-of-thumb (such as the 
value received and value parted with rule) 
can be easily and quickly memorized. (It 
was the method which the writer was first 
taught and the method which he used in his 
early teaching.) Development of the funda- 
mental accounting equation may take more 
time and require more thinking on the part 
of the individual student than does the 
learning of a rule-of-thumb. But the recurring 
question is: ‘‘Which has the greater value in 
the future life of the student, training in 
reasoning or memorization of rules?” 


PRINCIPLES OR DEVICES? 


Whether we begin the study of bookkeeping 
with the fundamental accounting equation or 
with rules for journalizing will depend upon 
our point of view as to the objectives of 
bookkeeping instruction. If we believe that 
the study of bookkeeping should be an ex- 
perience in logical reasoning,—then we will 
develop principles of accounting. If we believe 
that the study of bookkeeping is but a short 
route to the “‘keeping of books,” then we will 
begin our teaching with the presentation of 
rules to be memorized. 

The accounting equation, assets equals 
equities, is the foundation upon which all 
accounting structures are built. The whole 
science of accountancy is based upon it. If 
we begin the study of bookkeeping with an 
understanding of the accounting equation, 
the development of this equation unfolds the 
whole subject as one of logical reasoning. 
Then, too, the accounting equation establishes 
the principle of equilibrium. This principle 
is basic in double-entry bookkeeping. It is 
the principle of equilibrium that gives book- 
keeping an imperfect but very valuable check 
against error; it is the basis of the Trial 
Balance and many of the “proof methods”’ in 
accounting. The early presentation of these 
principles gives the student a desirable pre- 
view of the whole subject of bookkeeping. 


THE MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


“School IS life,” writes John Dewey. The 
best textbooks in bookkeeping have included 
a laboratory of the business world as part of 
the materials of instruction. The best of the 
modern textbooks have faithfully reproduced 
the routine of the business office. They have 
made the instruction life-like by providing 
that all records must be made from the 
business papers provided. The business 
papers are careful reproductions of the forms 
used by the most progressive business houses. 
The accounting procedures illustrated have 
been submitted to, and approved by, com- 
petent accounting authorities. When such 
materials of instruction are used it is easy to 
make each student feel that he is using “‘living 
materials” and “‘school IS life.” 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Few subjects in the curriculum offer the 
opportunities for character education which 
are natural to the study of bookkeeping. It is 
much easier to teach facts and develop skills 
than it is to develop ideals and attitudes; but 
once acquired, ideals, attitudes, and interests 
continue to function long after facts and 
information have passed beyond recall. Char- 
acter education to be effective must provide 
opportunities for activities which can be 
measured, corrected and guided. Practice 
sets in bookkeeping represent activities with 
definite, tangible outcomes. In this written 
work, the teacher can develop a sense of order 
and system, of good appearance and neatness, 
of concentration and thoroughness, of ac- 
curacy and of proof. In the longer practice 
sets the teacher can develop the power of 
sustained attention, with ideals and standards 
of honesty toward the appropriation of the 
work of others. 


PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Individual differences in capacity to learn 
bookkeeping and differences in rate of learn- 
ing have been provided for in the best of our 
recent textbooks in bookkeeping. The best of 
the new textbooks definitely provide for: 
(1) unit organization of subject matter, 
(2) differentiated assignments in the questions 
and exercises available in each unit, and (3) 
supplementary exercises, problems, and prac- 
tice sets for the most capable students. The 
endless succession of long practice sets has 
yielded to: (1) occasional short practice sets, 
(2) work books containing business problems, 
short exercises, and questions, (3) attractively 
colored illustrations of principles discussed in 
the textbook, (4) periodic objective tests 
which motivate the interest of each individual 
student and diagnose individual weaknesses, 
and (5) remedial drills and supplementary 
exercises. This variety of flexible materials 
makes it possible to provide for individual 
differences in every group and to hold the 
interest of all of the students in the group. 


THE VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 


For those students who seek employment as 
bookkeepers and accountants, the course in 
bookkeeping should not only train for im- 
mediate employment but educate for future 
promotion. The aim of the modern bookkeep- 
ing course should be the development of a 
large number of intelligent employees who 
have the management’s viewpoint. But since 
the beginning employee should be able to 
do the work of a bookkeeper, there must be 
a definite place in bookkeeping instruction for 
training in the art of keeping records. After 
principles have been developed with under- 
standing, the use of good practice sets sum- 
marizes and correlates the various phases of 
bookkeeping and gives specific training in the 
art of bookkeeping. 
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Thomas Jefferson High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


OR years business schools and commer- 
cial departments of high schools have 
attempted to teach preparation for 

business positions by means of teaching such 
isolated subjects as bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, commercial law and the like. 

During the teaching of those subjects some 
effort was made to inculcate ideals of service, 
and to establish principles of office conduct 
and procedure. Incidental to such training 
in knowledges and skills, was a more or less 
haphazard assignment to the 


2. The ability to do analytical thinking. 


3. Sound foresight or vision of the future 
based on relevant past experiences. 


4. Conscientious attitude toward duties. 
5. Practice of the virtues of honesty, gre- 
gariousness, loyalty, etc., coupled with 


plain unadulterated ‘“‘horse sense.” 


Objectives must be consci- 








“principal’s office,’ for alleged 
real office practice or secre- 
tarial work and _ experience. 
Such training at the best was 
very uneconomical from the 
standpoint of time and energy. 

Commercial educators, hav- 
ing recognized the need for a 
type of training to serve as a 
polishing up process to over- 
come this weakness and de- 
signed to prepare pupils for 
immediate entrance into the 
higher types of office positions, 
have concluded that properly 
organized courses in office 








entiously followed and must 
“aim” for a definite attain- 
ment or the commensurating 
returns will be far below those 
which can be expected from 
the same efforts and energy 
spent along well directed lines. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey, has 
in its unusually complete com- 
mercial curriculum the _ sub- 
jects of Office Practice and 
Secretarial Training. These 
subjects were organized and 
offered long before they were 
recognized as being as valu- 
able and worthwhile as they 











practice or secretarial training 








are today. 





included in the commercial 

curriculum of all senior high schools would 
most readily fill the need. The result is that 
the subject is taught in the larger commercial 
high schools, private schools and a few of the 
more progressive smaller senior high schools. 


The finishing-up process of training com- 
mercial workers in the senior year has for 
its major effort the uniting, reviewing and 
consolidation of all isolated knowledges and 
skills gained from previous education, into a 
compact usuable commercial education. This 
course gives the pupil an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with some of the more 
common methods and procedures that are 
observed and practiced in the modern business 
office, and to develop skill in performing 
various tasks. 


The course is successful in-so-far as its 
objectives or aims are taught in a manner 
which will meet the requirements of the 
business world. 


The business world expects every man who 
hopes to succeed to possess such qualifications 
as: 

1. Sound training and a degree of skill in 

the knowledge of the fundamental sub- 
jects. 


As the needs in commercial 
education were constantly changing so the 
aims and objectives for the subjects changed 
but only after much research tended to justify 
such a change. This same policy of conserva- 
tism has been followed throughout the organ- 
ization of the commercial course until today 
it is possible to say that the subject matter 
offered in office practice and _ secretarial 
training can hardly be equaled anywhere. 

The present objectives of the subject are: 

An increased efficiency in oral and 
written communications with others. 

An increased speed and skill in taking 
dictation. 

To give training in the use of various 
office appliances. 

To develop knowledges and skills neces- 
sary to handle properly both incoming and 
outgoing mail. 

The ability to make and answer tele- 
phone calls efficiently and to meet callers 
courteously. 

The ability to use books of reference and 
make memoranda of required data. 

To correlate the work of the school cur- 
riculum by providing an opportunity to 
apply the bookkeeping, arithmetic, pen- 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY BUSINESS 
TRAINING 
by 
ALBERT ERNEST BULLOCK, LL. B., A. B., M.A. 
Director of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles, California 


comparatively new subject in the field 

of business education, has had a most 
remarkable growth during the past seven or 
eight years. During this time it has risen from 
the status of a subject whose possibilities were 
just beginning to be realized to a point where 
now, according to a recent report of the 
United States Office of Education, it holds 
third place as a subject of instruction in junior 
high schools where commercial subjects are 
taught, besides being taught in 
many senior high schools. In 
one state alone it is taught in 
two hundred and fifty junior 
and senior high schools. This 
means that thousands of chil- 
dren are taking the course, with 
the expectation, we may as- 
sume, of becoming acquainted 
with the elementary principles 
and practices of business. Un- 
der these conditions, it is well 
to pause to inquire whether 
their expectations are being 
realized, and whether the popu- 
larity of the course will be 
likely to increase or diminish. 


Fy comparatively Business Training, a 





better guidance for future junior commercial 
workers and advised against teaching them 
shorthand and bookkeeping, upon the ground 
that junior workers are not employed as 
stenographers and bookkeepers in their first 
jobs. It advised, instead, giving more atten- 
tion to the preparation of salespersons and 
general office workers. 

Although the view of the Federal Board 
regarding the teaching of shorthand and book- 
keeping in senior high schools has not been 
accepted by many commercial 
educators, it seems to have had 
a definite effect upon the junior 
high school commercial curric- 
ulum, shorthand and book- 
keeping having almost entirely 
disappeared, and _ business 
training having developed 
along the lines advocated by 
the author of the Survey Bul- 
letin. The tendency in the 
junior high school of late years, 
however, is to swing away from 
a technical or specialized pro- 
gram. For example, we find 
many junior high schools are 
eliminating the teaching of 


° * ai commercial arithmetic and re- 
While the subject has had its Sooo SS quiring all pupils to take the 


greatest growth in the past few 

years, Lomax and Haynes! give a list of 
seventeen textbooks published prior to 1927 
upon the subjects of elementary business 
principles and practices. The earliest of these 
texts, called ‘“‘A First Book in Business 
Methods,”’ by Teller and Brown, was pub- 
lished in 1903. In 1918, a book adaptable to 
both commercial and non-commercial pupils, 
entitled, ‘‘Elements of Business” by Schock 
and Gross, appeared. In 1919 came the first 
edition, and in 1920, the second edition of 
“First Lessons in Business” by Bexel and 
Nichols; and in 1922, ‘“‘Business Forms and 
Customs” by Cadwallader. 


The course received its real impetus, how- 
ever, after the publication of the results of 
the “‘Junior Commercial Worker’s Survey” 
conducted by the Federal Board for Vocation- 
al Education in 1919. The results of the 
survey were published the following year in a 
bulletin entitled “Survey of Junior Com- 
mercial Occupations.’’? This bulletin urged 





same general mathematics 
course. Many junior high schools have also 
discontinued the formal teaching of hand- 
writing and now limit instruction in this 
subject to remedial work for those who are 
below standard, thus giving the pupils more 
time to devote to other subjects. This 
changed practice is part of the trend toward 
fully utilizing the exploratory possibilities of 
the junior high school by providing and 
requiring exploratory courses in all major 
fields. The idea is to see that a pupil explores 
not merely one, but all fields, before choosing 
his life work. 


The first attempt to carry out in a textbook 
the ideas expressed in the “Survey Bulletin” 
was a book published in 1923 entitled “‘Junior 
Business Training’ by F. G. Nichols, who, 
as Assistant Director for Commercial Educa- 
tion, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
had planned the Junior Worker’s Survey and 
written the Survey Bulletin. The first half 
of the book was designated “Informational”’ 


1Lomax and Haynes, Problems of Teaching Elementary Business Training, page 46. Prentice- 


Hall, 1929. 


*Bulletin No. 54 (Commercial Education Series, No. 4), Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations. 


Federal Board for Vocational Occupations, 1920. 
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and essayed to give the pupils an understand- 
ing of thrift, investments, banking pro- 
cedure, insurance, use of reference books, 
filing, travel information, use of telephones, 
telegraph, and post office services, and other 
business information of general interest. The 
second half was labeled ‘‘Vocational”’ and had 
as its aim the development of the knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills commonly needed by 
young clerical and office workers; such as, 
messengers, cashiers, mail clerks, file clerks, 
order clerks, stock clerks, and the like. A 
considerable number of forms and papers were 
also furnished which the pupils were supposed 
to fill out in connection with both the in- 
formational and vocational sections. 


Every year since 1923 has seen the publica- 
tion of two or more elementary business text- 
books and budgets, and all but three have 
followed the same general plan of treatment 
that was used in ‘‘Junior Business Training.” 
Many educators, however, who are respon- 
sible for the program of studies in the junior 
high school, and many classroom teachers, 
are not satisfied with the type of junior 
business training presented in most of these 
textbooks. Some of the objections most com- 
monly expressed are: much of the content is 
too vocational in nature; it is almost exclu- 
sively a job-training course; it trains mostly 
for positions which offer only limited pro- 
motional opportunities, such as stock clerk, 
shipping clerk, file clerk, entry clerk, billing 
clerk, and time clerk; its content is a mass of 
unrelated heterogeneous material, lacking 
continuity of thought, integration, or unity. 


This seems to be a rather severe indictment 
of the course. No one text, however, has all 
these faults; and when faults do exist, an 
experienced teacher can usually minimize 
them by the use of supplementary material, 
by rearrangement, by change of emphasis, or 
_ by omitting certain material entirely. 

While some may question the superiority 
of a course in general business training over 
courses in simple account-keeping, personal 
shorthand, and typewriting, others see much 
good in it. James M. Glass, for many years a 
specialist in the organization and administra- 
tion of junior high school curricula and now 
Professor of Secondary Education at Rollins 
College, is quoted as saying: “Each early 
adolescent pupil of the junior high school has 
an inherent right to be informed upon 
common practices of the business world. A 
new general course of Business Training ac- 
quaints the pupils with accounts, bills, in- 
voices, receipts, filing systems, budgets, bank- 
ing, insurance, and the established customs of 
business with which everyday life is associ- 
ated. Any plan of education which omits 
these actual life needs fails to discharge a 
long standing debt to modern life and is, to 
this extent, incomplete.’”! 





J. O. Mallott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, regards the outstanding features of the 
new course as: general business training for 
all pupils; thrift for all pupils; guidance by 
means of orientation and try-out; and pre- 
view and vocational background for com- 
mercial pupils. The tendency, he says, is 
toward increasing the number of semesters of 
the subject from one and two to three 
semesters in order to meet the different objec- 
tives. 


There has been a remarkable increase 
during the past decade in the number attend- 
ing high school and in the number being 
graduated from high school. During this 
period, also, many junior colleges have been 
established, and some cities have placed their 
schools on a 6-4-4 basis, adding the tenth 
year to their junior high school organization 
and the thirteenth and fourteenth years to 
their senior high school organization. As a 
result of all these conditions, fewer pupils are 
dropping out at the end of the eighth and 
ninth grades, and it is becoming more and 
more difficult for boys and girls who have not 
been graduated from high school to secure 
positions in the business world. 


This condition of affairs is eliminating to an 
appreciable extent the necessity for offering 
work of a vocational nature in the junior high 
school. In fact, many even advocate post- 
poning all technical or vocational subjects to 
the eleventh grade, leaving the earlier years 
free in which to give all pupils a broad 
foundation in general education, and in which 
to provide an opportunity to develop a richer 
exploratory program, as indicated earlier in 
this article. Even now, we find that many 
junior high schools allow almost no differen- 
tiation in the curricula of the seventh and 
eighth grades, and it is not at all uncommon 
to find three and sometimes four or five core 
subjects required of all pupils in the ninth 
grade—English, physical education, social 
studies, science, and mathematics—in the 
order named, being the ones most frequently 
prescribed. 


When the school prescribes certain subjects 
for all children, society has the right to expect 
that the content of these subjects shall be of 
the greatest social worth to the largest 
number, and such is apparently the aim of the 
newer textbooks in the academic subjects. 
An examination of some of the later junior 
high school textbooks in mathematics, social 
studies, and science, for example, finds them 
abounding in situations met with in everyday 
life. The same thing is also true of at least 
two of the latest textbooks on elementary 
business training, their purpose being to give 
the pupils, by means of textbook and labora- 


1Lomax and Haynes, Problems of Teaching Elementary Business Training. Prentice-Hall, 1929. 


*Bulletin, 1928, No. 4, Commercial Education in 1924-1926, p. 16. Department of the Interior 
United States Government Printing Office, 1928 


Bureau of Education. 
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tory material, an elementary understanding of 
those principles and practices of business 
which it is necessary or desirable for everyone 
to have regardless of his vocation. 


As already pointed out, most of the text- 
books on elementary business training at- 
tempt to give pupils an elementary under- 
standing of the principles and practices of 
business and also vocational training in the 
duties of some of the more simple office 
positions. The non-vocational section has 
usually accomplished its purpose better than 
the vocational section, notwithstanding the 
fact that the non-vocational section usually 
devotes considerable attention to such rela- 
tively simple procedures as looking up tele- 
phone numbers and sending telegrams, in- 
stead of devoting the time required for this 
work to a study of important business 
principles and practices. But the content of 
the vocational section, which was organized 
for the dual purpose of providing training for 
the drop-outs and try-out courses for those 
contemplating entering commerce as a pro- 
fession, is almost invariably limited to in- 
formation and laboratory material applicable 
to clerical workers only, and the large 
number of these positions covered made it 
impossible to devote much time to each one. 
This has left unexplored the more important 
positions found in the business world, as well 
as stenographic and merchandising positions; 
courses in both of which fields are quite com- 
monly offered in the senior high schools. It is 
doubtful, however, whether any adequate try- 
out program can ever be worked out on the 
junior high school level for so varied a field 
as business. 


In the light of the critical examination of 
courses incident to the development of the 
improved junior high curriculum, some edu- 
cators are asking whether a business training 
course, one-half of which is written for drop- 
outs, is the best course for pupils who are 
planning to take a full commercial course in 
the senior high school. Is it right, they are 
asking, to continue to allow the ninth-year 
drop-out group to determine the content of a 
course that others are required or advised to 
take, when: the number of ninth-year drop- 
outs is diminishing; business is showing a 
stronger and stronger preference for high 
school graduates; business is willing and 
prefers to provide the small amount of tech- 
nical training needed by junior workers; 
business wants junior workers to have a better 
general education, a better knowledge of the 
fundamentals of business, and a better train- 
ing in fundamentals; and it is the business 
of the continuation and evening schools, 
rather than the full-time day school to train 
drop-outs. Some of the latest textbooks on 
elementary business are taking advantage of 
these criticisms and are stressing those funda- 
mental principles and common practices of 
business which are of interest or use to every- 
one, instead of devoting so much attention to 
the routine of special clerical jobs. Thus, they 


are keeping in line with the growing tendency 
to limit the work of the junior high school to 
the general education of all pupils, and to 
leave specialization to the senior high school 
and to other agencies. They are also attempt- 
ing to make the content of the course more 
valuable in itself, thereby justifying its place 
in the junior high school program of studies. 
This change in content and in emphasis 
should not make the new course less attrac- 
tive to commercial pupils than former courses 
were, but on the contrary, it should make the 
new course more attractive, especially to those 
who plan to graduate from the senior high 
school commercial course. With a change of 
emphasis from “training” to principles and 
practices of business, a change of name would 
also be desirable. A name similar to one of 
the following, two of which have been used in 
the past, would be more descriptive of the 
purpose of the new course, and certainly much 
more attractive to those who are not taking 
it for its vocational value: “Elements of 
Business,” ‘“‘Fundamentals of Business,”’ 
“An Introduction to Business Principles and 
Practices.” 





WHAT IS OFFICE PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 6) 


manship, economics, commercial law, type- 
writing, and English which have been 
studied in the three preceding years. 


To train the pupil to do alphabetic, 
numeric, automatic, subject, and geo- 
graphic filing. 


To cultivate ideals, by both direct and 
indirect means, of accuracy, responsibility, 
dependability, courtesy, judgment, initia- 
tive, neatness, trustworthiness, memory, 
honesty, industry, and punctuality. 


To organize and direct through part 
time and full time placement work, actual 
office experiences before the pupil finally 
leaves school. 


From these objectives a clear picture may 
be formed as to the purpose of office practice. 


Will these objectives be the same in all 
cities? No. Aims must differ as the oppor- 
tunities, possibilities and responsibilities of 
life differ in each community. The aims and 
purpose of the course must be organized to 
meet the demands of the business world of 
the immediate vicinity if the subject is to 
serve its fundamental purpose of organizing 
and developing knowledges and appreciations 
of the more common business services. 


Basically, office practice is decidedly 
practical, utilitarian in its very nature, and 
hence will be found more and more in the 
commercial curriculum where the demand of 
the business men and the number of students 
justify the expenditure necessary for the 
organization and equipment for the teaching 
of this subject. 
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SHAKESPEARE, THE MASTER SALESMAN 


by 


JOHN WALTER SULLIVAN, A. M., ED. M. 


Boston University 


fixed in obedience to established criti- 

cism that we are likely to reject as 
profane any departure from the inherited 
attitudes toward either the poet or his works. 
Secure in our possession of the traditional 
Shakespeare, we have long been scornful of 
the opinions of those Baconians who have 
wondered at our credulity. Supremely 
confident of the infallible nature of accepted 
Shakespearian criticism we are prone to look 
askance at any interpretation of Shakespeare 
that has not been embalmed for centuries in 
the cenotaphic volumes that enclose whatever 
immortality the critics have conceded to the 
poet. Our enthusiasm derived from the con- 
viction that there is a sacred English institu- 
tion called ‘‘Shakespeare”’ frequently sends us 
forth veritable Ichabods of the classroom to 
preach the dogmatized Shakespeare to pupils 
who, as a matter of classroom restraint, 
respect the fine frenzy of our literary zeal, but 
who can not be induced to share in our 
ecstacy. 


Or impressions of Shakespeare are so 


Many of these pupils are in commercial 
courses, and their indifference to Shakespeare 
might be explained as the natural result of 
the sordid, materialistic basis on which com- 
merce rears its ugly eminence were it not for 
the fact that neither commerce nor commer- 
cial pupils are properly subject to these mis- 
conceptions. Commerce is the great mission 
of the American people, and pupils in com- 
mercial courses are frequently alive with the 
crusading spirit that makes that mission 
possible. While they may not have the vision 
to catch a glimpse of the glory that lurks 
beneath the skyline of Manhattan, they are 
fully aware of the possibilities that lie along 
Broadway. Alive and purposeful in their 
quest for material success, they are not to be 
denied their heritage of the divine spark of 
idealism so often held in trust as the exclusive 
property of those who are classically-minded 
and classically-moulded for participation in 
the finer activities of life. They are often 
idealists of the finest type, for their desire to 
make a living is but a part of their desire to 
live well, and their eagerness to accomplish 
things is frequently the thing that makes their 
idealism effective. For them, business is the 
great adventure, and to those Shakespearians 
who would look on business as commonplace 
they might, if able to quote the poet glibly, 
answer, “‘Sodden business! there’s a stewed 
phrase indeed,” (Troilus and Cressida III, 1.). 
At least a part of their indifference to Shakes- 
peare may rest in their reaction to what they 


think is the English teacher’s attitude toward 
business, and they may merely be refusing to 
accept professorial pronouncements regarding 
Shakespeare’s genius from anybody whom 
they believe is so unenlightened in a modern 
day as to feel that business is “all wet” or 
“‘sodden,”’ as the case may be. 


The teacher of English who is willing to 
interest himself in the things that interest 
commercial pupils will gain new appreciation 
of the inherent values of his subject from 
realizing that he must teach literary values to 
pupils who have no blind respect for the 
accumulated opinions of centuries of critics, 
but who have, instead, a capacity for appre- 
ciation of those values in literature that appeal 
to them as practical. As the teacher comes 
nearer to the point of view of his pupils, he 
will begin to realize that many a starving 
Chatterton could live in reasonable comfort 
as a writer of advertising-copy, that similes 
and metaphors spent on a lock of a lady’s hair 
and on feet that “Like little mice stole in and 
out”’ would not be inept if used to describe a 
“permanent wave” or the latest vogue in 
fashionable footwear, and that a business 
letter that invokes the pocketbook is not 
entirely different from the classic invocation 
of the Muse. He will lose some of his interest 
in “art for art’s sake,’’ but he will gain a more 
vital interest in art for its productive possi- 
bilities, and he will forsake the task of preach- 
ing literary values to pupils interested in 
business, for the more pleasant business of 
seeking in literature those values which his 
pupils can recognize as having a practical 
bearing on the life they are preparing to live. 


Fortunately, many teachers of English are 
making an effort to find in literature the 
values that may be useful in business. These 
teachers willingly break the bonds that would 
bind them to the traditional, and, unmindful 
of the fate of Prometheus, they carry a spark 
from the literary shrine to those who may fan 
it in the breeze of trade. With all the Pro- 
methean ardor and with much of Prometheus’ 
indifference to the wrath of the gods, they 
scale the Olympian heights of established 
literary criticism to snatch from literature 
itself the divine fire that will be useful to their 
pupils in the more prosaic activities of 
business life. Careless of the anathemas of 
their brethren of the literary cult and scornful 
of the thunderbolts of literary Jupiters, they 
are willing to discuss the legal aspects of 
Shylock’s claim, the inevitable results of 
Macbeth’s “vaulting ambition” that over- 
leaped itself, and a multitude of Shakespearian 
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implications that can be made to apply in 
business. For the benefit of commercial 
pupils, they do not hesitate to dress Shakes- 
peare’s characters “in borrowed robes”’ when, 
by borrowing, they can make the characters 
more acceptable to their pupils. They do not 
entirely reject the traditional Shakespeare by 
following the advice of Bacon, “‘Do not inflate 
plain things into marvels, but reduce marvels 
to plain things,” and their use of Shakes- 
peare is not an abuse of Shakespeare for it 
leads them to understand that: 


*““You never had a servant to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome.” 


All’s Well IV, 4. 


The ‘“‘myriad minded Shakespeare” is 
everything and all things to his readers, and 
he may be anything or nothing to commercial 
pupils. If he is permitted to reach the interests 
of these pupils in the way that he has reached 
the interests of those who pretend to under- 
stand his meaning, teachers will be able to 
guide their pupils to other appreciations of 
what Dryden called ‘“‘Shakespeare’s magic.”’ 


Lawyers have come to appreciate Shakes- 
peare by discerning the legal mind in Hamlet. 
Physicians have gained new respect for the 
poet’s genius by considering his agreement 
with all that was known to physicians of his 
time. Psychologists have found the madness 
of Lear and Hamlet alluring them to greater 
appreciation of Shakespeare. Philosophers 
have, like Carlyle, attempted to understand 
Shakespeare’s philosophy, and they have, like 
Carlyle, ended with the exclamation, “An 
unparalleled mortal.” The wise teacher will 
not care by what devious paths his pupils 
come to worship the divine Shakespeare if 
they can be induced to follow whatever star 
may lead them in their quest, and he will not 
hesitate to present the business man called 
Shakespeare to pupils interested in business. 


Of course, there is no reason to believe that 
Shakespeare could have foreseen the com- 
plexities and intricacies of modern business 
relationships, but there is every reason to 
believe that he would not have been a misfit 
in many situations that arise in modern 
business. His ‘‘Merchant of Venice’’ shows 
his attention to the fluctuating fortunes of 
trade, his Polonius still gives good advice to 
sons about to enter business today, and his 
tragedy, Julius Caesar, is a drama of men and 
masses in which the competitive spirit of the 
Roman political arena closely parallels the 
intense rivalry that makes business and is 
business today. 


In Julius Caesar, the poet’s genius trans- 
cends time and space, and plot itself; his 
characters outlive their backgrounds and 
stand forth in their own right as fit creations 
of the immortal bard who, 


“For though his line of life went soon about 
The life yet of his lines shall never out.” 


Caesar was stabbed not because he was 
Caesar but because his success had brought 
with it conceit and indifference to the things 
that might affect it. Brutus failed because he 
knew not how to wield the power that he had 
organized. Antony succeeded because his 
oratory contained all of Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of human nature and enabled him to do 
much more than “bury Caesar.” All the 
essentials of a modern business-situation are 
in the play, all the variety found in modern 
life is in the characters. The plot is simple and 
its motive is common to human nature for it 
finds expression in the desire of a group of men 
to get Caesar out of their way. The characters 
are diverse, from Brutus, the idealist, Cassius, 
the wily politician, Portia, the faithful wife, 
and Antony, the incomparable orator to the 
witty shoemaker, the stupid senator, and the 
commoner who enjoys argument with the 
tribune. The shifting scenes by day, by night, 
at home, in the street, before the council, and 
in battle, afford range for the varied activities, 
the public speaking, the secret plotting, the 
domestic advice, the visit to the oracle, and 
the assassination. Such things are happening 
around us every day and such characters are 
a part of our ordinary life of the present day; 
if we demand proof we have only to scan the 
daily newspapers. 


The teacher who is aware of all the human 
interest contained in this one of Shakespeare’s 
plays and who can not, or will not, attempt to 
reconcile the commercial interests of his 
pupils with the broader interests of Shakes- 
peare’s humanity fails in his obligation to 
Shakespeare and to commercial pupils. Such 
a teacher, though he may be eminently fitted 
to teach the classics in classic halls of learning, 
needs to remind himself that it is one thing to 
bring to the surface what lay hidden in the 
inner consciousness of the playwright when 
he wrote the play, and another, perhaps more 
vital thing, to interpret what the author 
actually expresses in his composition. Im- 
pressionist criticism of Shakespeare, though 
falling into disrepute under the prevailing 
notions regarding the value of historical 
criticism, has much in its favor, and the 
teacher who is willing to adopt it for com- 
mercial pupils will find himself able to awaken 
new interest in his subject, for: 


“To business that we love, we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.” 


Antony and Cleopatra IV, 4. 
Stimulated to increased enthusiasm by the 
increasing interest of his pupils, he will gain 


a better appreciation of what Shakespeare 
meant when he wrote: 


“You could, for a need, study a speech 
of some dozen or sixteen lines.”’ 


Hamlet II, 2. 


With this greater appreciation of Shakes- 
peare and with a fairer estimate of the ability 
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of commercial pupils to form opinions con- 
cerning the value of literature, he will be able 
to forsake the traditional classroom-treatment 
of Shakespeare for the more natural, impres- 
sionistic interpretation that: 


“Strikes life into his speech and shows 
much more his own conceiving.” 


Cymbeline ITI, 3. 


If shakespeare may be said to have written 
his Hamlet for the philosophers, his Merchant 
of Venice as a protest against the inflamed 
anti-Semitic prejudices of his day, his Taming 
of the Shrew for the encouragement of timid 
or doubtful swains, he can be said to have 
written his Julius Caesar for all men and for all 
times. Rome is but the setting of the play 
and Roman political life merely the foster- 
parent of the plot. The characters are uni- 
versal and eternal. They need no togas to 
adorn them, no Roman names to identify 
them; they live anew whenever and wherever 
men live and breathe and act, for their entity 
depends on the fine discrimination with which 
the poet’s genius has neglected externals to 
seize on the inner emotions common to human 
nature. 


No better proof of what has been called 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘universality”’ need be offered 
than the way in which his characters maintain 
their reality in settings and amid actions that 
differ widely from the original concept of the 
poet. The Roman political arena and the 
arena of modern business offer vastly different 
settings for dramatic situations, but the char- 
acters of Shakespeare’s conceiving are the 
same in Rome as in Manhattan. Caesar in 
business is Caesar still, a self-satisfied man of 
power, careless of consequences, and in- 
different to advice. Brutus in an executive 
position is the opportunist who neglects the 
future for the complacent satisfaction that 
he finds in present power. Antony in business 
is the analyst of human nature, the master- 
salesman who, with all the versatility that 
Shakespeare lends him, adapts himself to 
varied situations with much of Shylock’s 
shrewdness and all of Shylock’s readiness to 
enter into a distasteful situation in order to 
make it serve his own purposes: 


“T will buy with you, sell with you, talk 
with you, walk with you.”’ 


Merchant of Venice I, 3. 


It is true that Shakespeare cast his ‘‘noble 
Antony” in the role of orator, but he might 
have made him stand forth as a salesman as 
well, for oratory and salesmanship have much 
in common, and both employ the same 
methods to influence the actions of men. If 
there be any difference in these two great arts, 
it exists only in the fact that the orator makes 
the more difficult sale for he deals in in- 
tangibles and sells ideas to his audiences. 
Orators, frorn Saint Paul to Bryan, the 
“silver-tongued,” have been among the 
keenest students of human nature and have 
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given to salesmen, those other students of 
human nature, many examples of effective 
salesmanship that may serve as guides in the 
business of influencing the actions of men. 
Whenever a speech has merited applause, a 
sale has been made; whenever a speech 
deserves commendation, the underlying prin- 
ciples of salesmanship have been used to 
advantage. To salesmen, therefore, Shakes- 
peare’s, “Have you considered of my 
speeches?”’ (Macbeth III, 1.) can come with 
increasing force when they begin to realize 
that Marc Antony, the incomparable orator, 
loses none of his identity in the role of 
Antony, the master-salesman engaged in the 
business of selling Caesar’s influence anew to 
citizens whom Brutus and Cassius had won: 


. with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence.” 


Macbeth I, 3. 


“‘Sales-resistance”” must be met by every 
salesman and its causes must be analyzed in 
advance of any attempt to make a sale. The 
difficult nature of Antony’s task must have 
been known to him in advance for he sought 
from Brutus the endorsement that would give 
him an introduction to an audience that he 
had reason to believe would be unsympathetic 
and hostile to Caesar’s friend. All that he 
could obtain from Brutus, however, was the 
condescending permission ‘“‘to speak at 
Caesar’s funeral,’”’ a permission given in words 
that must have made Antony conscious of 
how confident Brutus felt in the ascendancy 
that he had gained over the mob: 


“Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony.”’ 


A less capable orator or a less efficient sales- 
man might have resented the supercilious 
manner in which Brutus granted permission 
to speak, but Antony seized on whatever he 
could use to serve his purpose, and he enlarged 
upon the favor that Brutus had done him in 
a way that made the careless indifference of 
Brutus less apparent. Brutus was no sales- 
man, for he had made the mistake of talking 
down to the mob, and his weakness was 
Antony’s strength, for Antony began to tell 
his audience what they themselves did know 


In common with all great orators and all 
efficient salesmen, Antony knew the danger of 
opposing the present interests of his audience. 
He realized that by accepting the point of 
view of his audience and by beginning with 
the idea accepted and believed in by them, he 
might later obtain a hearing for his own 
ideas. He knew that the surest way to get 


agreement is to give agreement, and he began 
his speech by getting into agreement with his 
audience. He used the ascendancy of Brutus 
to secure a hearing for the Antony who was 
content to subdue his friendship for Caesar in 
an expressed gratitude for the patronage of 
“For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding 


Brutus. 
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to you”’ was more than a mere commonplace 
in Antony’s sales-plan; it was his first ap- 
proach to the point of view of his customers, 
and an attempt to capture for Antony some 
of the confidence the people had placed in 
Brutus. Antony, the friend of Caesar, could 
not have dared to address the audience that 
Brutus had prepared for him, but Antony, the 
man grateful to their common friend Brutus, 
could talk to them as “‘Friends’”’ as, ‘‘Romans”’ 
and as ‘“‘Countrymen”, and could make 
the modest request that they lend him their 
ears. Antony, the master-salesman asked 
only for what his audience could readily grant, 
and to make the granting of it doubly certain, 
he asked in the name of their common friend, 
Brutus. He knew that the citizens were 
alienated from him by their approval of the 
part Brutus had taken in the murder of 
Caesar, and he strove to allay their sus- 
picions by the direct statement that he came 
“to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” Thus, 
he again placed himself in sympathy with an 
audience interested in disposing of Caesar’s 
corpse and tolerant of Caesar’s friend who, 
with Brutus’ permission to speak, would 
refrain from praising Caesar while he entered 
into their own purpose of burying Caesar. 


Having secured the confidence of his 
audience, Antony strengthened it by his 
reference to the ‘‘evil men do”’ as living after 
them, and in the security thus obtained, he 
was enabled to insinuate his own idea that, 
“The good is oft interred with their bones;’’. 
Lest any of his audience resent this subtle 
implication that some good might be buried 
with Caesar, Antony at once rejected the 
thought he had himself suggested and again 
returned to the situation in which the 
audience found itself. He absorbed all their 
defiant acceptance of the consequences of the 
murder of Caesar, and he became one of them 
with his seemingly indifferent, ‘‘So let it be 
with Caesar.” 


As an indication of his willingness to let it 
be so with Caesar, Antony returned to “‘the 
noble Brutus” who, ‘Hath told you Caesar 
was ambitious;’”’. His “If it were so,’’ was a 
carefully concealed subjunctive contrary-to- 
fact, and it was immediately absorbed in the 
emphatic, ‘‘it was a grievous fault’’ that made 
possible a subdued reference to the fact that 
“grievously hath Caesar answered it.” Lest 
this subdued reference to Caesar might have 
aroused the audience to Antony’s purpose, 
the salesman-orator reminded his audience 
anew that he spoke “‘under leave of Brutus 
and the rest—’’ who, he hastened to assure 
them, were ‘“‘all honorable men.”’ At this 
time, any imputation of Brutus’ honor would 
have been fatal to Antony’s purpose, and he 
was wise enough to express his utter con- 
fidence in the honorable men who had given 
him leave to speak at Caesar’s funeral. 


With his assumed confidence in the honor 
of ‘‘Brutus and the rest—’’, Antony faced an 


audience that was, by implication, honorable 
enough not to deny him what these “honor- 
able men”’ had granted to the friend of Caesar 
who had found Caesar, ‘“‘faithful and just to 
me,”’ and who, with assumed confidence in 
Brutus, was merely striving to understand 
what Brutus meant when he said that Caesar 
was ambitious. With no apparent desire to 
challenge Brutus’ honor, Antony, the friend 
of Caesar, began an inquiry into the motives 
that actuated Caesar’s conquests, Caesar’s 
pity for the poor, Caesar’s refusal of the 
crown, only that he might reconcile his friend- 
ship for Caesar with his confidence in Brutus. 
His, “‘Did this in Caesar seem ambitious?” 
was not a challenge of Brutus’ views but 
merely a seemingly honest attempt to under- 
stand them, and his, ‘“‘Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff’? was enough like the 
previous question to partake of its nature, and 
sufficiently different to warrant the later 
challenge of the more direct, “was this 
ambition?”? Though the challenge of this 
direct question had been warranted by the 
carefully selected details that Antony had 
chosen from Caesar’s life, the salesman-orator 
was not quite ready to grapple with Brutus’ 
influence over the mob, and he again referred 
to Brutus as an honorable man, but he did so 
with a bit of reluctance, and his, ‘‘And, sure, 
he is an honorable man” lacked some of the 
assurance with which he had previously 
affirmed his confidence in the honor of Brutus. 


A less experienced orator and a more ener- 
getic salesman might have made an attempt 
to force the sale when he found himself able 
to imply doubt regarding Brutus’ honor, but 
Antony made one more attempt to gain favor 
with the friends of Brutus. He assured them 
that, “I speak not to disprove what Brutus 
spoke’’, and thus he gained the right to speak, 
“what I do know’. He asked merely that 
their former love for Caesar living should 
allow them to mourn for Caesar dead, and 
then, as though convinced of the reasonable 
nature of his request, he pardoned himself 
by his: 

“... Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar.” 


He then made his first direct appeal to the 
emotions of his audience by exhibiting before 
them his own grief at the loss of his friend 
Caesar. Turning away from his audience, he 
covered his face with his toga, but we may be 
sure that he listened carefully to the com- 
ments of the citizens for he was sufficiently 
versed in oratory to know that silence at a 
crucial moment is a most effective ally for 
the orator as well as for the salesman. 


Having thus tempted the passions of the 
mob, and having tested its willingness to 
allow him to mourn Caesar’s death, Antony 
began to paint with confidence a picture of 
the most attractive aspects of Caesar’s life. 
By representing the good that Caesar had 
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done for the citizens he was able to arouse 
their latent love of Caesar, for men love what 
appears to be good in itself and good for them. 
From love of Caesar to desire to benefit by 
Caesar’s influence was the next step in 
Antony’s sales-procedure. Desire is inevitably 
present when the thing that is loved may be 
attained. Antony’s references to Caesar’s will 
brought the audience into the presence of a 
possible good and made inevitable the emotion 
of desire on which action might later be based. 
By refusing to read the will, Antony incurred 
the anger of the mob, but he escaped its 
consequences by pretending loyalty to their 
friend Brutus in the ironic: 


“TI fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar; I do 
fear it.” 


In reading Caesar’s will, Antony merely 
accepted the mandate of the mob. His 
feigned reluctance to do the thing that their 
desire would have him do was but a clever bit 
of salestnanship that fed their desire, caused 
them to hate Brutus, and compelled the 
reading of Caesar’s will. Antony knew that 
the best customer is the one who can be made 
to force the sale, and he deliberately contrived 
to have himself forced to read Caesar’s will. 
Thus, he could seem to be praising Caesar 
because his audience would force him to do so, 
and he could seem to be acting under com- 
pulsion in his statement: 


‘‘Here is himself, marred as you see 
with traitors.” 


That Antony did not know what he was 
doing, that Shakespeare himself was unaware 
of all that he had concealed in Antony’s 
speech, that the deliberate acceptance at all 
times of the point of view of the audience was 
anything but the result of a careful plan, are 
all refuted by Antony’s conclusion: 


*“Now let it work; mischief thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt.” 


The foregoing commentary on the speech 
of Antony is, of necessity, cursory and incom- 
plete both from the point of view of literature 
and from that of salesmanship as well. No 
attempt has been made to provide a classroom 
lecture for either the teacher of literature or 
the teacher of salesmanship. The real teacher 
in either subject will be able to adapt Antony’s 
speech to the needs of special classes and of 
individual pupils in ways infinitely better 
than any exposition such as this might em- 
ploy, and the important thing is not that the 
teacher know what to say about Antony’s 
speech but that he realize what he may find 
in the speech to determine his own presenta- 
tion of it to his classes. 


With Antony’s speech before him and 
before his classes, the teacher of English need 
not find commercial pupils unresponsive. He 
will find that pupils interested in business 


have no great difficulty in recognizing the 
salesmanship that made the speech effective, 
and he will be able to show an interested class 
how Antony secures attention by adopting 
the “‘you attitude” or the point of view of his 
audience, how he retains interest by talking 
about the things that his audience would have 
him mention, how he builds the sales-plan 
on the emotion of love by representing the 
good Caesar as the friend of the citizens, how 
he uses Caesar’s will as a “clincher” to 
provoke action, and how, when he has made 
the sale, he does not spoil its effect by forcing 
the audience but allows the audience to “sell 
themselves” the idea of forcing him, and thus 
makes the sale more certain and more 
effective. Aside from the interest the teacher 
of English will awaken in commercial pupils 
by such a treatment of Antony’s speech, the 
teacher himself will have learned from his 
analysis of Antony’s salesmanship to sell 
literature more effectively to commercial 
pupils by following Antony’s method. 


No harm can come to Shakespeare by 
presenting him as a salesman to pupils who 
will respect his salesmanship while they might 
otherwise have been indifferent to his genius 
and who may later respect his genius because 
they have not been allowed to remain in- 
different to his salesmanship. The teacher of 
English who might lament such a prosaic 
treatment of the “divine Shakespeare’? may 
find solace in the fact that such a treatment 
neglects Shakespeare no more than Antony 
neglected Caesar, and he may be willing, with 
more irreverent teachers of commercial 
pupils, to honor Caesar none the less by 
praising Brutus more. 


Pupils in commercial courses are primarily 
interested in business. They have only a 
secondary interest in Shakespeare. For them 
the evil that courses in literature do, through 
forcing their interests, lives long after the 
book is read, while the good is often interred 
with the well-picked bones that vulture-like 
criticism has piled in the footnotes. ‘“‘So let it 
be with Shakespeare’’, until such time as the 
teacher-friend of Shakespeare is willing to 
adopt Antony’s methods in improving the 
“leave” that commercial courses give him to 
speak at Shakespeare’s funeral to do more 
than bury Shakespeare and to win anew a 
love for the “noble Shakespeare”’ from those 
who have too often been led to leave his 
corpse: 

** |. . marred as you see 
with traitors.” 
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OFFICE TRAINING IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by 


JOY M. CLIFFE 


Central High School 
Lansing, Michigan 


place in the commercial curriculum of 

the senior high school, and each year its 
importance becomes more outstanding. In 
the Lansing Central High School we are now 
offering a course which equips the student to 
enter the business office without further 
training. During the complete time of the 
course’s operation, the department has shown 
considerable annual increase. 


Orisce Training occupies an important 


The prerequisite for our year’s course in 
Office Training is two semesters 


theory work. A text is used from two to four 
forty-five minute periods per week, depending 
upon the particular topics under considera- 
tion. This phase of the work is taught mainly 
by lectures, quizzes and class discussions. 
Students are required to compose and type 
different types of letters, and to fold letters 
and address envelopes. General points re- 
garding the taking and transcribing of dicta- 
tion are considered. Telegrams, cablegrams, 
and radiograms are studied. Students com- 
pose different types of telegrams and re- 
arrange rough drafts. Proper 








of typewriting, two periods per 
day. The first semester of the 
course itself is devoted to ad- 
vanced typewriting only, and 
the student is required to write 
at a net speed of fifty words per 
minute on a fifteen minute test 
—new material. Rhythm rec- 
ords are used for the ten to 
fifteen minute drill at the be- 
ginning of each class period. 
The material selected depends 
on the needs of the particular 
class, also the particular work 
the class may be doing in their 
regular typewriting text book. 
The remainder of the class 











time-saving methods for in- 
serting and sealing letters are 
demonstrated, also the stamp- 
ing of envelopes and the meth- 
ods for handling outgoing and 
incoming mail in large and 
small offices. Calling numbers, 
types of calls, courtesy, and 
use of the switch board are the 
main points considered in 
telephoning. Instruments of 
Exchange, Instruments of 
Credit, Business and Legal 
Papers, and Banking Proce- 
dure are studied very thor- 
oughly. Students carefully 











work out forms given in the 





period is devoted to laboratory 
work. Much stress is placed on letter writing, 
ruling on the typewriter, centering, and the 
making of attractive forms, billing and in- 
voicing, and legal papers. One period each 
week is devoted to the weekly speed test 
during which time the students are given 
the opportunity to try for awards. 


The second semester is devoted to office 
theory and practice. Our Office Training 
Department is equipped with five Burroughs 
Calculators, five Comptometers, five Monroe 
Calculators, five Sundstrand Adding Ma- 
chines, seven Typewriters, two Ediphones— 
one dictating and one transcribing—with 
shaving machine, and a mimeograph. In 
addition each desk is equipped with files for 
Alphabetic, Geographic, Subject and Numeric 
Filing, and one hundred letters for filing. 
This equipment will suffice for a class of 
twenty-five pupils. 


Fifty-eight forty-five minute periods are 
devoted to theory work during the semester 
and one hundred-twenty periods to machine 
work. As office manager it is the teacher’s 
duty to direct the practice work done by the 
student force and to conduct the class in 


laboratory materials. Other 
topics studied and discussed include: Office 
and Business Reference Books; Office Appli- 
ances; Transportation of Persons, including 
the reading of railroad time tables and the 
making of itineraries; Transportation of 
Goods; Dictating Letters; Writing Effective 
Letters; Editing Dictated Matter; Form 
and Follow-up Letters; Mailing Lists; Secre- 
tary’s Follow-up File; Matters for Employer’s 
Attention; Receiving and Giving Instructions; 
and Interviewing Business Callers. In addi- 
tion, rules of filing are carefully studied; and, 
each desk being equipped with letters, the 
students actually file according to the four 
methods mentioned above. After they are 
competent in the four methods of filing and 
can describe each file in detail, methods of 
transferring and different card index systems 
are studied. 


The touch system of addition is taught on 
all machines except the Monroe Calculator. 
During the time spent on the machines, 
each student learns to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide on the Burroughs Calculator, 
Comptometer, Monroe Calculator and Sund- 
strand Adding Machines. Interest and dis- 
count problems and those involving decimals 
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are worked out. Throughout this work sugges- 
tions are given as to the adaptability of the 
machines to various lines of office work. 
Differences in operation are also pointed out 
as the student progresses from one operation 
to another. Timed tests are given on all 


machines to determine speed and accuracy of 
operation. 


At the beginning of the semester five people 
are working on Burroughs Calculators, five on 
Comptometers, five on Monroe Calculators, 
five on Sundstrand Adding Machines, and 
five on Typewriters. They remain on these 
machines twenty-four periods; then each 
group rotates to another machine. During the 
time the student is scheduled for the type- 
writer, he is taught how to cut stencils and 
make corrections, to use, care for, and clean 
the mimeograph, to dictate, transcribe and 
shave Ediphone records. An opportunity is 
given for the practical application of short- 
hand and _ typewriting. Much dictation, 
typing, stencil cutting and mimeographing 
is handled for other departments of the school. 


There are two plans which may be followed 
in carrying out this course, the one teacher 
plan, or the two teacher plan. It is possible 
for one teacher to handle a class of fifteen 
pupils efficiently, providing she assigns only 
three different machines, five people to each 
type of machine. This eliminates the number 
of different operations to be taught at one 
time. However, there is a disadvantage in 
having people on only three machines, and 
that is, that during two rotations of twenty- 
four periods each, when students are occupy- 
ing the adding machines, no students are 
available for the typewriters to do such work 
as may come in from other departments of 
the school. Take this same class of fifteen 
people and assign machines so that you have 
one or two people on each type machine. 
This makes it possible to have people on type- 
writers, subject to call for work of any nature 
at all times; but in this way there are as many 
different things to be done at one time as with 
a class of twenty-five. This is sometimes 
difficult as at times during the course from 
three to six different phases of the work need 
special attention at once. This situation is 
unavoidable with the number of things to be 
accomplished during the course. With two 


teachers these difficulties are practically all 
eliminated. 


Under the two teacher plan one teacher 
supervises the work of the department in 
general and has charge of the office training 
office, also teaches the Ediphones, mimeo- 
graph, stencil cutting, and the handling and 
checking of outside work. From the points 
mentioned before in this article it can be 
readily seen that there is enough work to 
keep one teacher busy with a fairly large class 


on this particular phase of the course alone. 
The machine and theory instructor directs 
the work of the students on the various 
machines, teaches the theory work and assists 
the supervisor whenever necessary. On days 
when the theory work is taught the two 
teachers are needed to assist with the labora- 
tory work in order to accomplish to the best 
advantage the many topics to be covered. 


A record card is kept by the assistant 


-teacher for each student, upon which is noted 


the date of beginning and completion of each 
division of the work, and a separate grade for 
each day’s work. The supervisor also keeps a 
detailed record of the student’s work in the 
office. The two records are averaged together 
making the one office training grade for the 
quarter. 


Upon the completion of the course the 
accomplishments of these pupils may be 
briefly summarized as follows: ability to do 
these things— 


1. Add, subtract, multiply and divide on 
the four machines and the application of these 
operations to business problems. 


2. Dictate, transcribe and shave ediphone 
records. 


3. Cut stencils, make corrections and care 
for used stencils. 


4. Rule and center on the typewriter. 
5. Make carbon copies. 


6. Care for, operate and clean the mimeo- 
graph. 


7. File according to the four systems. 


8. Know business instruments and be able 
to write them. 


9. Know office requirements, including 
dependability, punctuality, personality, tact, 
general appearance, neatness, etc. 


From our experience in Lansing Central 
High School we find this course highly bene- 
ficial, and the students are enthusiastic over 
the work from the time they enter the class 
until the course is completed. In checking up 
on the achievements of these students in 
offices here in the city, we find they are 
successful and do their work capably. 
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PLANS FOR PUPIL 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONTACTS 


by 


DAVID L. OBERG 


High School 
Santa Cruz, California 


RE not commercial teachers who have 
not yet included junior business 
training in their programs or who 
allow the subject to be slighted if it is given, 
like the characters in Russel Conwell’s 
famous lecture entitled “‘Acres of Diamonds’’? 
These people wondered why life did not 
present large opportunities to them. A little 
alertness on their part would have disclosed 
a world of opportunities that were later found 
by others, or by themselves after it was too 
late. The above is just a 


avoided. . The keynote of the plan is fur the 
pupil to tell his prospect in clean-cut, simple 
English how and why his product will serve 
his prospect. This holds true whether the 
pupil is applying for a job, selling brushes, 
cleaning fluids, office appliances or what not. 
Local merchants have not only loaned ar- 
ticles from their stock, but have helped 
pupils in their sales talks. 


As soon as the second part preparatory 
projects has gotten under way 








passing thought and really is 
the theme for “another story.” 
The outline and the plan is the 
thing of this story. 


Often writers by implica- 
tion would lead the reader to 
feel that a proposed plan was 
self-administering, automatic 
and routine. Our plans have 
none of these characteristics. 
On the contrary they call for 
the teachers’ best efforts. So 
wide is the field covered that 
unless he or she is willing to 
study, and live commerce and 
business, the results are apt 
to be disappointing. Success 











the mimeographed outline is 
given out and the pupil told to 
select a business for study. If 
pupils have been held to a high 
standard in the preparatory 
work the results of this final 
effort will be most gratifying. 
Teachers of bookkeeping will 
probably appreciate more than 
others the foundation being 
laid for this subject. 


I am greatly indebted to 
Miss Grace Sherman, my asso- 
ciate in teaching junior busi- 
ness training for improvements 
on the outline used last year. 
As a final word I would invite 














is achieved in this field as in 
any other by work, thought and definite 
planning and preparation. 


For a timid freshman or sophomore pupil 
to break away from his classroom text books 
and the usual stereotyped assignment and 
undertake a project of this kind calls for 
thought, effort, and ingenuity far beyond 
what he or she is accustomed to give. So 
great is the challenge presented that no 
mention of the business investigation is made 
to the class for the first ten weeks of the 
term, lest pupils incline to worry. The first 
step in the preparation is to ask each pupil 
to make a character report. The pupil selects 
the character, and is required to make the 
talk before the class. The members of the 
class furnish criticisms and suggestions. 
After each member of the group has had this 
opportunity to speak in public, the next 
project is announced, namely, of presenting 
a sale before the class and again experiencing 
criticisms and suggestions which have be- 
come far more keen, full and pointed after 
the character reports. 


In this sales part of the plan all ‘‘knox-em- 
over” types of salesmanship are studiously 


criticisms and suggestions from 
every reader, with these it is certain further 
improvements can be made. Here is the plan 
used this year: 
General Suggestions: 


Be glad if this assignment is a little differ- 
ent and more difficult than any you have ever 
had. Only as you learn to tackle and solve 
problems will you get ahead. 

All businesses have certain points in 
common, yet each particular business has 
some unique or special feature that will make 
your report different. So give your best 
thought and effort to the working out of this 
assignment for the following reasons: 

First, the class expects you to bring a full 
and interesting report. 

Secondly, you will get out of this investi- 
gation just what you put into it. 

Lastly, you are representing Santa Cruz 
High School and particularly the Commercial 
Department. Do it in a manner that will 
reflect credit to yourself and your school. 


Definite Suggestions: 


I. Learn all you can about the business 
before you make your call. Salesmen often 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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STRAIGHT_ _ 
~-- TO THE 
MARK 


A letter for teachers who 


a” 





want to increase student interest 





— ——— — . i. —_——— 


HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
CLYDE W. WHITE SARA L. PETTIT 
PRINCIPAL DEAN OF GIRLS 





South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


After one year's experience with WALTERS' 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP, I am glad to state that I am 
very much pleased with it. The subject matter is clear and 
very lucid, the work is nicely arranged, and the book is 
built up in a very logical and orderly manner. 


Particularly helpful in developing skill is the 
laboratory work at the close of each chapter. The self- 
analysis work for each pupil tends to stimulate a more 
decided interest in the subject of personality. 


I have three classes in salesmanship with from 
thirty-two to thirty-five pupils in each class, and we 
have been able to arouse a keen interest in the various 
discussions in your salesmanship text. 

Very truly yours, 


A. B. Heath 








A sample copy of WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP will be sent upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Are You Making Use of the 
which Accor 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEFPI 


Teacher’s Manual 


The manual gives a descrip- 
tion of the textbooks and prac- 
tice material which are available. 
It also contains a complete 
schedule of assignments, and a 
statement of the purpose in 
making each assignment. Ques- 
tions are provided for develop- 
ing each lesson. Finally, the 
manual gives a wealth of in 
formation on teaching book- 
keeping in general. 


Teacher’s Key 


The key contains complete 
solutions to all exercises in the 
textbook as well as complete 
solutions to the practice sets. 


Syllabi 


A pamphlet, containing com- 
plete syllabi for two courses in 
bookkeeping, is available. The 
one syllabus is based on a class 
period of from sixty to ninety 


SOUTH-WESTERN PU 


(Specialists in Bus 


Cincinnati 











minutes a day, and the other is 
based on a class period of less 
than sixty minutes a day. The 
pamphlet also contains a com- 
plete set of “units” for use in 
schools that desire to follow the 
unit plan of instruction. 


The Contract Method of 
Teaching Bookkeeping 


Since the contract method of 


teaching has received such wide 
attention, we have published a 
pamphlet which contains a de- 


scription of the contract method | 
as applied to bookkeeping, as | 
weil as a complete set of con | 


tracts. 


Objective Tests 


Special objective tests are 
furnished free of charge to 
schools using 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
These tests may be used peri- 


od. 
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the Many Teacher’s Aids 
\¢company 


EPING AND ACCOUNTING? 


| 


odically throughout the book- 
keeping course. 


Student Awards 


Two kinds of certificates are 
furnished free of charge to 
schools using 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
These are certificates of credit, 





indicating progress in the study 


| of bookkeeping, and certificates 


of proficiency, indicating the 
completion of a bookkeeping 
course. In addition, gold, silver, 
and bronze pins, indicating 
high merit in the study of 
bookkeeping are furnished at a 
nominal price. 





_ Ledger Closing Exercises 


Four supplementary ledger 


beginning bookkeeping students 
are furnished free of charge to 


closing exercises for use with 


' schools 


using 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. 


ding any of the above, write— 
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in Busiess Education) 


Chicago 











Educational Monographs 


A number of educational 
monographs and pamphlets have 
been prepared for distribution 
to commercial teachers. Many 
of these are furnished free of 
charge. 


The Balance Sheet 


Teachers of bookkeeping are 
erititled to receive The Balance 
Sheet, free of charge. This 
monthly periodical is devoted 
to methods and principles in 
commercial education, and is by 
far the most widely-read maga- 
zine in this field. 


Service Department 


We at all times welcome 
inquiries about any problem in 
commercial education. Our serv- 
ice department will be glad to 
assist in constructing or revising 
courses of study, or to give 
suggestions regarding methods 
of teaching commercial subjects. 


BLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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Presenting Business Facts 





Through the Use "eet 


BUSINESS 


of Bar Graphs! by Guy 


Rubert 
The business executive wants facts and 
he wants facts presented in such a way 
that he can grasp them without wasting 
time and energy in interpreting figures. 
Graphs afford the most convenient means 
of presenting facts, hence, they are in 
general use in leading business offices. 


An interesting presentation of graphs is 
one of the many features of CURRY AND 
RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 
Let us know the length of your arithmetic 
mo BA course, and we shall be glad to send 
fy you a sample copy of this practical text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE FUTURE OF 
THE COOPERATIVE SALES PUPIL 
by 
HELEN J. KIGGEN 


Practical Arts High School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 


OME time ago an investigation was 
held in Boston by the Assistant Super- 
intendents and members of the Boston 

School Board to ascertain facts on two im- 
portant subjects—(1) To find out if the 
expenditures necessary to carry on the sales- 
manship department were justified. (2) To 
find out what the graduates got out of their 
training. 

Relative to the question of expenditure 
there can be but one conclusion—no other 
department adds so little to the school 
budget—inasmuch as business itself is the 
laboratory which the pupils use as a research 
field for materials, printed system forms, and 
other essentials required for use in the class 
room. All equipment, such as cash registers, 
measuregraphs, yardsticks, and merchandise 
for demonstration sales, are provided by 
stores or by other business firms. 

To find out what the pupils are doing as 
a result of the cooperative salesmanship 
course, and what the outlook is for the 
future graduate, the supervisors secured 
reliable facts by interviewing many of the 
girls who are now holding sales positions. 
These graduates were pleased to give all the 
information asked for, thereby affording 
much satisfaction to those gathering data on 
this subject. 

The alternate week-in and week-out co- 
operative course in salesmanship was estab- 
lished in the High School of Practical Arts 
in 1921 and I would like to give a few concrete 
statements as to what the course has done 
for the students who have finished the course, 
as well as to indicate what the prospects are 
for the future graduate. 


A brief survey of the graduates was made, 
and it was found that 87% are continuing in 
sales work, filling lucrative and responsible 
positions in the respective stores where they 
received their training. 


Twenty-five of these girls have charge of 
counters or sections of counters, where 
several salespersons are employed. They not 
only sell the merchandise but order their stock 
and arrange the displays. These positions 
are responsible and well-paid, but the girls 
are proving their ability to occupy them. 


Their wages range from $15 to $18 a week, 
according to the policy of the store in which 
they work. Their earnings depend upon their 
skill and success in selling, and it is an incen- 
tive to the ambitious girl to realize that she 
can make her own wage by the quality of 
her work. 


One of those girls, Sarah, selling sweaters 
in a Summer Street store earned $15 in 
commission last week, making her wages for 
the week $30. 


Marjorie, in the gown department of the 
same store, had a similar experience. 


Jennie has gone into the provision business 
with her father, where she is helping not only 
with the selling but with the buying. 


Elizabeth, of the class of ’28, has also gone 
into business with her father who has a boot 
and shoe store. She does most of the buying. 
This store had to be enlarged in the spring, 
which speaks well for the success of the new 
member of the firm. 


Many of these girls realize before they 
leave school that to learn more is .to earn 
more, so they are taking the courses offered 
by the educational departments in their 
stores, thus creating a greater interest in 
their work and increasing their earning power. 

Ruth, a graduate of the class of ’27, has 
steadily risen from the postions of marker, 
examiner, stock-girl, office-girl, and sales- 
person to head of the toilet-goods department 
in one of our largest Washington Street 
stores. Recently she was sent to New York 
at the expense of the firm, to study certain 
kinds of merchandise and their use. 


Lillian, from the same class and in the same 
store, has a similar position in the gown shop. 

Mildred, of the class of ’26, is a merchandise 
clerical in one of the exclusive Tremont 
Street shops and according to the store 
officials is making rapid strides to a buyer’s 
position. 

Marion, of the class of ’26, was made 
assistant buyer in the sport goods department 
one year after her graduation from school. 
She frequently goes to New York to buy 
merchandise. Not long ago her store was 
celebrating dollar-day, and in the absence 
of her buyer she put across a sale of sweaters 
and took in more than a thousand dollars 
as a result of her efforts for the day. An 
increase of $2.00 in her weekly salary was 
awarded her by her firm. 

Rose, of the class of ’26, was made an 
assistant buyer more than a year ago in the 
waist and gown department of a Washington 
Street store. She has charge of all special 
sales and is doing excellent work. Her salary 
is between $25-$30 a week. 

Celia, of the class of ’26, is an assistant 
buyer of silk underwear in a Winter Street 
shop, being recently promoted from head of 
stock. Her salary is $25 at present. 
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Anna, of the class of ’23, received her 
training in the R. H. Stearns Company 
where, after graduation she became a sales- 
girl in the stationery department. The 
following year she moved to New York that 
she might be with and help pay the expenses 
of her younger sister who was there studying 
solo dancing. Anna obtained a position with 
the Mark Cross Co. of New York at a salary 
of $20 a week. The following year she ac- 
cepted a position with Best and Co. receiving 
a salary of $24 a week, which with commission 
netted her $30 a week. When her sister 
finished her course Anna was free to return 
to her home in Boston. At present she is 
contemplating going into business for herself. 


Dorothea, had a selling position for a few 
weeks after her graduation in one of the 
larger Washington Street stores. Soon after 
she became an assistant to the Educational 
Director. (A position she held for two years.) 
Her duties were to teach store system to the 
new employees, supervise their work, and to 
do all she could to help in the Educational 
Department. She now has an office of her 
own, is president of the Employees Credit 
Union, the youngest bank president in 
Massachusetts, is an assistant executive of 
the store, and editor of the store paper. Her 
salary is about $30 a week plus the bonus 
offered by the store. 


Katherine received her training in the 
Filene store and after graduation was given 
a selling position at $15 a week. Shortly 
after she was transferred to the college 
section. Here her duties were to visit the 
different colleges, bring store merchandise 
suitable for a college girl, arrange the display 
in the hall or in the room of the building, and 
sell it. She was most successful in this work 
and she received a commission on every piece 
of merchandise she sold. Her earnings 
averaged $30 a week, but many weeks she 
received a much larger amount. She is now 
a very happily married woman. 


Randy, of the class of ’26, started her 
career as a stock girl in one of the largest 
and most exclusive of the Tremont Street 
stores. During her first year she was selected 
by the Butterick Pattern Company to model 
one of their gowns at the Home Beautiful 
Show—and to sell it if she could. The venture 
was most successful; as a result she was hired 
by this firm at a salary of $90 a week. Her 
job was to wear the different gowns and sell 
them. She received 1% on each piece of 
merchandise sold. She traveled to the middle 
west, visiting Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Pittsburgh. When she returned to New 
York she was offered a permanent position 
by the Butterick Company at a salary of 
$60 a week if she would continue modelling 
and selling. This she was obliged to refuse 
as her parents would not allow her to remain 
in New York alone. She came back to Boston 
at the earnest solicitation of her mother, 


and of the store where she first received her 
training. 


She is now in the gown department of 
that store doing the same kind of work. Her 
salary is $35 a week and 1% commission on 
her sales. She also models and sells gowns 
for a manufacturer during her noon hour and 
in her leisure time, receiving from $5-$10 a 
week according to the amount of work done. 


This girl is but twenty-one years old now. 
Besides her other duties in the store she has 
charge of all displays in the gown department, 
helps the buyer in various ways, visits style 
shows in search of information for her store, 
and gives her service wherever the store 
needs it. 


Madeline, of the class of ’26, worked as a 
cashier in one of the Washington Street 
stores, and is now in a similar position in the 
Commonwealth Trust Company receiving a 
salary of $22 a week. 


Time and space prevent me from telling of 
the numerous other graduates who are prov- 
ing their fitness for the work by the quality 
of the service they are rendering. Looking 
backward through the procession of yester- 
days it must be apparent that the graduates 
of this course are meeting successfully the 
competition, not only of their own classmates, 
but of the men and women in the vast field 
of this industry. 


Looking forward into the days that are to 
come research has given us the most con- 
vincing evidence that the future of the Co- 
operative Salesmanship girl is assured—that 
she may obtain lucrative employment, second 
to no other field of industry, with satisfactory, 
promotional opportunities, resulting in fur- 
ther enrichments, as a reward for good, 
faithful and efficient service. 





VOCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Two monographs of interest to com- 
mercial teachers have recently been 
published by the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 
These monographs were prepared 
under the direction of the Vocational 
Department. Vocational Monograph 
No. 1 provides information in regard 
to the duties of file clerks. Vocational 
Monograph No. 2 provides information 
regarding the duties of duplicating 
machine operators. Copies of these 
monographs may be obtained from the 
Vocational Department, 525 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for 
25 cents each. 
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BUSINESS FIGURING 
by 
W. L. EDWARDS 


Tacoma High Schools 
Tacoma, Washington 


is reasonably simple. There are no 

serious difficulties to be met with in 
ordinary business figuring. The principal 
thing is to be accurate and to use practical 
business methods. 


A LL the arithmetic of actual business 


Courses in the study of business figuring 
have generally been written without due 
regard to the necessity of getting and holding 
the pupil’s interest. To illustrate—facility in 
addition cannot be gained through practice 
of formal columns of figures 
alone, for the simple reason 


continuance of arithmetic in the same old 
way that it was taught in the grades. No 
pupil who finds 5% by multiplying by five 
can hope to make good in a business office. 
What he should do, as we all know, is to 
consider 5% as one-half of 10%, using 10% 
as a basis because 10% can be found at once 
by the simple process of moving the decimal 
point one place to the left. 


Many similar illustrations could be given 
to show the real difference between business 
arithmetic and ordinary arith- 








that the young mind will not 


metic. Many arithmetic texts 





take sufficient interest in it to 
make worthwhile progress. 
Unless the learner’s interest is 
maintained, all effort is lost. 
Rather facility in addition 
should come through the proc- 
ess of adding columns of fig- 
ures that have come through 
natural process. An invoice 
may be shown in its parts and 
the result of the parts form a 
problem in addition. No 
business ever demands the 
addition of a list of dead 











include problems which not 
only disregard the child’s in- 
terest, but which often dis- 
regard the vital interest of 
adult life. Experience has 
shown that training in reason 
requires the pupil to reason 
about matters of real impor- 
tance. The pupil might be able 
to solve* old time arithmetic 
problems and still be unable to 
compute interest by the short- 
est method or to judge the 
expediency of a particular in- 
vestment. 














figures that have come from 








no where. The student will 

take little interest in such meaningless drill. 
A reasonable amount of time may be spent to 
advantage in the addition of formal numbers 
if they are dictated to the class in short 
problems and added on a competitive basis. 
Long additions in business are done on a 
machine, short addition by hand. Hence the 
necessity for practice on short problems. 


It is generally acknowledged that pupils 
who have covered the work of so-called 
business arithmetic in intermediate or high 
schools are not able to make good in the 
modern business office. The chief difficulty 
would seem to be that texts in business arith- 
metic, while providing enough practice 
problems, do not provide the pupil with in- 
struction and illustrations of the right way 
to handle the problems of the business office. 


As usually taught in our intermediate or 
high schools, business arithmetic is merely a 


The value of arithmetic as 
mental gymnastics is vastly over-rated. 
Business arithmetic should be taught as a 
necessary tool of business. The mental 
strength to come from it wil] take care of 
itself. More of the kind of mental strength 
needed for life can be developed from practical 
problems than from catch problems to ‘‘make 
the student think.” 


It is not enough that the student get the 
right answer, but that he shall get it in the 
most direct way. The most important thing 
to keep in mind is to train the pupil in right 
habits and to give him enough practice that 
the right habits shall become permanently 
fixed. This, of course, would make it neces- 
sary for the teacher to be sure that he knows 
the right way to solve a problem and to see 
that the pupil understands such process. 


The need in the teaching of business 
arithmetic would seem to be greater stress 
upon the proper methods. 
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will be sent to any commercial teacher upon request. 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF 
DIRECTORS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by 


Cc. C. CRAWFORD 
State Teachers College 


Valley City, North Dakota 


N summarizing the results of an investi- 
gation three distinct views of special 
supervision are interesting and signifi- 

cant. (1) Writers on general supervision 
emphasize functional problems of the school 
system, while writers on special supervision 
emphasize the need for supervision of com- 
mercial education. There seems to be a need, 
according to two superintendents, for corre- 
lation of commercial education with the needs 
of the business man in the community. 
(2) Directors and supervisors 


status of this special supervisor in the public 
schools. Superintendents and members of 
school boards have wanted to know the duties 
and responsibilities of these supervisors if 
they had established such an office or was 
about to do so. Directors and supervisors of 
commercial education wanted to know what 
was expected of them. Therefore, many 
inquiries were sent out during the last few 

years. 
The chief duties and responsibilities of 
directors and supervisors of 





of commercial education em- 





phasize the activities leading 
to the unification of business 
and business education. (3) 
City superintendents in public 
schools where commercial su- 
pervisors and directors are 
employed stress the impor- 
tance of those duties which 
aid the proper supervision of 
commercial teaching. 


Findings from Literature. 
—Writers on general super- 
vision are many, but most of 
the literature deals with super- 
vision of the elementary grades. 








commercial education as sup- 
ported by all data show several 
salient features: 

1. The duty that ranks 
highest is that of carrying out 
clerical duties. The school 
Officials expect such _ super- 
visors to aid in carrying out 
administrative duties in so far 
as they pertain to commercial 
work. 

2. It seems to be a general 
rule that these supervisors se- 
lect equipment to be used in 
their departments. 


3. They are usually respons- 











The functions of general super- 








vision are well outlined and 

summarized. The information obtained from 
such literature has led to the conclusion that 
supervision of instruction is the main func- 
tion, and closely allied to it are the functions 
of testing and measuring progress and 
classification of pupils, and the rating of 
teachers. 


Writers on the subject of supervision of 
commercial education are few. Only four 
articles have been found in which writers have 
attempted to outline the duties and responsi- 
bilities of directors and supervisors of com- 
mercial education in the public schools of 
cities in the United States. Such literature 
emphasizes the need for such supervision to 
correlate the commercial work of the public 
schools with business demands in the various 
communities. One writer pointed to the need 
for placing responsibility on commercial 
supervisors so that the best results could be 
obtained. 


The articles regarding the duties and 
responsibilities of commercial supervisors 
have originated in those cities where such 
supervisors were first employed. The litera- 
ture is a result of demands to know the exact 


ible to the superintendents 
directly or to an assistant 
superintendent. They do not dictate to 
principals, however. Their function is in the 
nature of an advisory capacity. 

4. They are generally responsible for super- 
vising the teaching act as it relates to com- 
mercial work. 

5. They must select and organize subject 
matter. 

6. Quite often they assist in carrying out 
the educational policy of the community by 
addressing teachers and business men during 
association meetings. 

7. No more than one-half of them do 
testing and measuring to get the results of 
pupils progress or to classify the pupils. 

8. Less than one-half of them select 
teachers and organize the staff of teachers, 
but they do have the responsibility of keeping 
up the morale of the commercial teaching 
staff after the teachers are hired by superin- 
tendents and board members. 

9. Asmall percentage of them rate teachers. 

10. Very few schools have commercial 
directors who direct other commercial super- 
visors. 

11. They are not expected to teach except 
for demonstration purposes. 


all 
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THE ART OF TYPEWRITING 


by 


RUTH M. RICKARD 


High School 
Janesville, Iowa 


OR two minutes no one moved; no eye 
H left the machine; no sound broke the 

silence except the even click, click, 
click of the keys. Then that stopped. Fora 
second there was absolute silence—then, 
like the quivering of a tiny breeze in the 
autumn leaves, a sigh echoed around the 
room. It was not a sigh of disappointment or 
weariness, but rather a sigh of envy of this 
man who had such complete mastery over 
the typewriter keys. 


“Yes, it is just as simple as 


My mind insisted on reviewing my experience 
of learning to typewrite. 


The first day we had conscientiously prac- 
ticed inserting our paper, and throwing our 
carriage. The paper must be brought into 
position by one twirl of the thumb and sec- 
ond finger of the right hand. At first it took 
three vigorous turns—as we considered them 
—to get the paper in view ready to write, 
but eventually the swing of it became easier. 
In like manner, the carriage—that part of 
the machine holding the paper 








it looks,’ he smiled at last, 
seeming to read our minds. 
‘“‘Watch me type again while 
I show you why you make so 
many mistakes and so little 
speed. In other words, ‘See 
yourself as others see you.’ ”’ 
His chair, which had come 
just to the edge of the table, 
he shoved under so far that 
he was almost squeezed by the 
chair and table. Then he 
crossed his legs, stuck a stick 
of gum in his mouth, and began 
to type, I chuckled to myself 
as I watched his arms, pro- 








—must be swung to the right 
in accentual beat by the first 
finger of the left hand while the 
rest of the left hand was held 
out straight to be used if the 
first finger slipped. 


“Keep your eyes on your 
book.”’ Oh! of all hard lessons 
to learn. Why couldn’t we 
look at our hands while we 
placed them neatly on the next 
to the bottom row: the left 
hand beginning with the left 
key and the little finger of 
the right hand resting on the 











jecting like Icabod Crane’s, at 





next to the right end key? 





forty-five degree angles from 

his body, and his fingers crooked into all 
sorts of distorted shapes. It resembled in no 
degree the comely arms and fingers which a 
moment before had so deftly reached for the 
keys. 


Thud —thud, thud, thud THUD! 
Mercy! Was that key going through ribbon, 
paper, roller, and all? Surely we had never 
typed like that. Click, click—silence. His 
eyes scanned the book for the place where 
he was typing. Soon his right hand left the 
keyboard and traced over the lines of the 
page. Ah! there it was. He began again, 
looked at his machine, and made a wry face. 
Evidently his fingers had gone visiting, for 
he reproved them with an angry glance and 
then carefully placed them on the home row. 
Again he started and for a few seconds all 
seemed to go well; then he eyed his typed 
copy, back spaced, and struck over a letter 
with an impatient “‘thud.” The process was 
amusing, but surely it was only a farce. We 
were not like that. 





After several more interesting exhibitions, 
the bell rang, and we filed into the study 
hall. I tried to study, but it was impossible. 


Surely there was no harm in 
being satisfied that they were properly lo- 
cated, for if they weren’t the result on the 
typed page was a tragically humorous 
mixture of letters and symbols. 


After two or three days of this wearisome 
preliminary practice, we began typing—not 
by memorizing the position of the letters, but 
by practicing with just a few each day, 
reviewing the old ones and adding two new 
ones until, before we realized it, we could 
slowly but accurately and rhythmically 
locate any of them without looking at the 
keyboard. 


That was all so long ago. And yet some- 
times I still feel like an amateur. For awhile 
my fingers adroitly glide over the keys; then 
I am conscious that I have made a mistake. 
I stop, erase, back space, insert the right 
letter, hunt for my lost copy, and race on 
again. The formula for perfect typing is 
easy: concentration, and untiring practice— 
but the necessary will power for success is so 
hard to apply. Yes, typewriting is an art, 
and famed and few are those who master it. 
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RESULTS OF AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING BY THE CONTRACT METHOD 
by 
ELMER W. PLASKETT 
Senior High School 
Sacramento, California 


DMINISTRATIVE convenience made 

necessary a shift in our bookkeeping 

classes at the end of the eighth week 
of school in the Fall Semester of the 1929-30 
school year. This readjustment took place 
on October 25, 1929. Asa result of this shift, 
all students who were failing in Bookkeeping I 
were transferred into one class. The cause of 
the failure was immaterial. Those who were 
failing because of late entrance or absences 
were sent to the new class on the same basis 
as those who simply had not as yet found 
out what it was all about. The beginning 
enrollment of the class was thirty. By the 
end of the Spring Semester the enrollment 
had dropped to seventeen. The decrease is 
accounted for as follows: 


Went to work.. ee 

Dropped on advice of instructor acess 

Changed program at end of Fall 
Semester. abe ; en 

Joined the Navy.. 

To Part Time School. . 

Left school because of ill health. 

Moved from city.. 

Ran away from home. . 

Married. . 

To private business school. . 


_ 


— tN et 


Chart I (page 26) shows some interesting 
information regarding those in the class at 
the middle of the Spring Semester. Unfortu- 
nately this information was not obtained 
when the class was first organized. Most of 
the pupils in the class were High Sophomores 
at the time the information was gathered. A 
study of the Age column shows one-third of 
the class to be over age for the High Tenth 
year. It is noteworthy, too, that only eight 
half years had been skipped by the members 
of the class, while sixteen half years had been 
repeated. The I. Q. was available for twenty- 
four of the thirty originally in the class. 
There was a spread in these of 79 to 113, 
with a median I. Q. of 97. 


Regular methods of instruction had failed 
to get results with the members of this class. 
We wanted to find if some method other than 
the usual class room procedure would or could 
salvage these pupils who were headed for 
certain failure. The instructor was given 
permission to try the Contract Method of 
instruction. This method had been outlined 
in an article by Mr. Hittler in the September, 
1929, Balance Sheet. The first thirteen 


chapters of 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting were divided into fifteen Con- 
tracts and Study Guides. Incidentally, the 
Study Guides worked out for this class were 
much more detailed than those published in 
the Supplement to the May, 1930, Balance 
Sheet. The class was told that when these 
fifteen contracts were completed in a manner 
satisfactory to the instructor, credit would 
be given for Bookkeeping I. Credit for 
Bookkeeping II would be given to those who 
completed contracts covering Chapters 14 to 
20, and Practice Set No. 2. At the end of the 
Fall Semester, the tenth week of the class, 
the entire group was given a grade of ‘“In- 
complete’”’ and the class was carried over into 
the Spring Semester. 


By the end of the Spring Semester eighteen 
had completed fifteen contracts, and were 
given credit for Bookkeeping I. Seven of 
these eighteen earned no more credit. Alto- 
gether they had spent two semesters doing 
the work of one semester. Actually they were 
no better off than if they had failed the first 
semester and had repeated the work. One 
advantage did accrue to them. They were 
not discouraged with an F grade at the end of 
the first semester, and they had been shown 
that they could accomplish tasks through 
their own efforts. During the same time 
eleven had completed the work for two 
semesters. This group had averted certain 
failure in the first semester and by the end of 
the second semester were where they would 
have been if their first semester had been 
normal. 


The Bookkeeping tests accompanying the 
text were given at regular intervals. The 
results of these tests, expressed in percentile 
groups, were plotted against the standard 
percentile scores. We expected that the 
scores of this class would be considerably 
under the standard scores. A spread of ten 
points would have been accepted as showing 
that the Contract Method was functioning 
satisfactorily, considering the composition of 
the class. Quite generally we were correct in 
our expectations that the class would be be- 
low the standard, but the spread was not as 
great as was expected. The differences 
varied from one to fourteen points less than 
the standard, with a median spread of only 
five points. In Test No. 1 the lower 25% 
was above the standard, and in Test No. 3, 
the lower 50% was above the standard. In 
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all the tests the spread of the lower 50% was 
less than that of the upper 50%. In other 
words, the poorest half of the class was more 
nearly approaching standard than the best 
half. In view of the fact that the lower 50% 
of an abnormally poor class made the best 
showing as compared with standard scores, 
the conclusion seems to be that the Contract 
Method is particularly suited to the slow and 
less diligent pupils. 


Coefficients of correlation were worked out 
between the score made on each test and the 
I. Q. of each pupil. The results were: 


Test No. 1 r= . 2298 
No. 2 1215 
No. 3 — .8484 
No. 4 — .4242 
No. 5 .9617 


In tests 1 to 4 the coefficients show a varia- 
tion from a very slight correlation in No. 1 
to almost a total lack of correlation in No. 3. 
Test No. 5, on the other hand, shows a very 
high correlation. This test was taken only 
by those who had completed Bookkeeping ITI. 
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The lack of correlation in the first four tests 
seems to indicate that hard work will over- 
come somewhat the lack of a higher I. Q. 
The results of Test No. 5 indicates, however, 
that the practical application of principles 
required in Practice Set No. 2 crystalizes 
those principles and their application in a 
direct ratio to the pupils’ ability as expressed 
by their I. Q. 

The experiment was entirely worth while. 
A group of certain failures was saved from the 
discouragement of an F grade, and for more 
than half of those who stayed with the class, 
one semester in time was saved. The pupils 
in the class, as a rule, were glad of the chance 
to avoid the certain failure they saw staring 
them in the face. The effect upon the morale 
of such pupils is something which cannot be 
overlooked, regardless of the amount of 
subject matter they absorb during the process. 
The Contract Method should be effective 
with any group of pupils, but I believe that 
its particular virtue lies in the fact that it 
develops self-reliance in weak and failing 
students, and so should be most useful with 
slow groups of pupils. 














CHART I 
| | 
| Nativity | Nativity | Nativity | Half Half 
Student | of of of | Age Years Years I. Q. 
Student Father | Mother Skipped | Repeated 
A U. B. um | Wes 17 None 1 | 93 
B U. S. Zs i Bee 15 None None | 112 
"i CB. 2. Italy | Italy | 16 | None 2 93 
D U. S. U. S. | U.S | 17 None 2 105 
E U.S. oa | &e 7 | 1 None | 
| F U.S. Azores Azores | 16 | 1 1 98 | 
| G China China China | 16 | None | 1 |} 99 | 
H U.S. U.S. | U.S. | 17 | None | 1 | go | 
I U. S. VU. S. | U.S. 15 | None 2 8&5 
| J U.S. U.S. | US. | 16 | 1 None * 
| «K ZG | @2&ieeaiiww iti te 1 2 | 105 
aa ° U.S. U.S. | U.S. | 17 | None 1 90 | 
| South | 
M | U.S. | America | U.S. | 17 2 | None | 102 | 
N | U.S. | U.S. | Germany | 16 | None None | 102 | 
O |} us | US | US | 16 | 1 | 1 | 113 
P | vs. U.S. | U.S. | 16 2 | None | 94 | 
| @Q | U.S. | Canada U.S. | 15 | None None | 108 
| R U.S. | Armenia | Armenia | 16 | None | 2 89 
Ss .e& | GA | 2s | 15 | None | None | 98 














“THE BALANCE SHEET”’ is published in the interest of 
commercial education. It will be sent, free of charge, to commercial 
teachers and school officials who are interested in commercial educa- 
tion. Be sure to report changes in school addresses for this year. 
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CONGRATULATIONS, MR. FISH! 


Having learned that Mr. J. F. Fish, Presi- 
dent of the North- 
western Business Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, 
had regained his sight, 
we asked him for a 
confirmation of the 
story for the benefit of 
the readers of ‘The 
Balance Sheet”. He 
replied that “I never 
could blow a ‘Fish’ 
horn even for a private 
audience and certainly 
not for the public ear’’. 
However, we finally 
succeeded in getting a 
further statement from 
him which does con- 





J. F. Fish 
firm the story. This statement follows: 


“T am having an interesting time in trying 
to adjust myself to conditions as I now find 
them after a visual absence from this old 
earth of thirty years, but it is most perplex- 
ing, and it will be some time before I shall 
feel safe in venturing forth into this busy 
throng alone. 


“Mrs. Fish is taking time to readjust 
herself to conditions as we now find them, 
but expects to resume work in the school 
room the first of September.”’ 


Mr. Fish is one of the best-known private 
school men of the country. Many of the 
readers of “The Balance Sheet”? know him 
intimately; many more have met him at the 
conventions of the commercial teacher asso- 
ciations, which it has been his custom to 
attend annually. In 1915 he served as 
President of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. For the past seventeen years 
he has been a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Schools. He has also been associated 
with many civic and social organizations of 
Chicago, and has served as a Director of one 
of the local banks for a number of years. 


Mr. Fish was born on a farm in Ohio. His 
early training was received in a country 
school and he began his teaching career in 
the country schools. Early in his teaching 
career his work as a penman attracted the 
attention of the publishers of the various 
penmanship journals, and he was brought 
into contact with such renowned penman as 
Ames, Palmer, Zaner, Bloser, Spencer, and 
others. 

In 1889, while attending a convention of 
the Business Educators Association of Amer- 
ica in Cleveland, he met Enos Spencer. This 


meeting resulted in his joining Mr. Spencer 
in the founding of the Spencerian Business 
College in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1892. 
In 1897, due to till health, he was compelled 
to dispose of his interest in the Spencerian 
School. After a period of recuperation, he 
located in Chicago and engaged in teaching 
until failing sight necessitated his abandoning 
the schoolroom. In 1902, due to the insist- 
ency of his wife, he founded the Northwestern 
Business College, which he has since managed 
and of which he is still president. 

During the thirty-year period while Mr. 
Fish has been without his sight, Mrs. Fish 
has faithfully guided him at every turn of 
the road. She has been his counsellor and 
advisor at all times. He frankly declares 
that what he has been able to accomplish 
would not have been possible without her 
help and counsel. Few men with all their 
faculties could have discharged the responsi- 
bilities encountered as has Mr. Fish, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Fish, during the past 
thirty years. He has been a real school- 
master and his success has doubtless been a 
great inspiration to the many thousands of 
pupils who have come under his guidance in 


the classroom. 
**K* 


WORLD’S LONG DISTANCE 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDENT 


Mr. E. A. Guise of the Tulsa Business 
College, Tulsa, Oklahoma, claims the world’s 
record for long distance correspondence 
students. 

Mrs. Bart Gayle, Palembang, Sumatra, 
Dutch East Indies, who is taking a course in 
20th Century Accounting, writes, “I feel 
like I am devoting my time to something 
useful instead of playing bridge and reading 
as I did before. This is a very warm climate 
and it is very monotonous for the women 
here, as there is no work for them. Native 
servants do all the housework and laundry”’. 

Mrs. Gayle, according to Mr. Guise, is 
making excellent progress in her accounting 


work. 
**A* 


FROM TENNESSEE 


I have just received my copy of “The 
Balance Sheet,”’ and as always, it is full of 
most worthwhile suggestions for the teaching 
of commercial subjects, several of which I 
shall adopt in my classes. 

I write this letter to let you know that I 
appreciate the coming of this splendid maga- 
zine to my desk each month. 

With kind regards, I am 

Ethelyn P. Hill 
Baxter Seminary 
Baxter, Tenn. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions closed its 
fiscal year on July 1, 1930, with twenty- 
nine institutional members and sixty-one 
associate members, an enrollment which 
includes such outstanding institutions en- 
gaged in commercial teacher-training as New 
York University, Harvard University, Co- 
lumbia University, University of California, 
University of Chicago, University of Southern 
California, and such recognized individual 
leaders in commercial education as Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, Miss Ann Brewington, Dr. Earl 
W. Barnhart, Mr. J. O. Malott, amd others. 

The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions is organized to 
accomplish a fourfold purpose: (1) the im- 
provement of curricula for the training of 
teachers of commercial subjects; (2) the 
elevation of standards for the certification of 
teachers of commercial subjects; (3) the 
promotion of research in commercial educa- 
tion; (4) the development of proper recogni- 
tion of commercial education among school 
men. 

At the annual meeting of the Association 
some phase of one of these objectives is con- 
sidered. The 1929-1930 meeting was con- 
cerned with the application of the principles 
of curriculum building for commercial teacher- 
training which had been previously developed 
by the Association. This discussion was 
organized around three major questions: 

1. What technical subjects in the field of 
commerce should be required in under- 
graduate commercial teacher-training 
curricula? 

2. What specialized subjects in the field of 
commercial education should be required 
in undergraduate curricula? 

3. What technical subjects in the field of 
commerce should be permitted and what 
specialized subjects in the field of com- 
mercial education should be required for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees? 

Of particular interest to those now engaged 
in commercial education or who contemplate 
entering upon that work is the substantial 
agreement among educators representing 
universities, teachers colleges, and normal 
schools on the following points: 

1. The recognition of a need for provision 
in the teacher-training curricula of both 
teachers colleges and universities for an 
adequate preparation on a credit basis 
in technical subject matter in the field 
of commerce. 

2. The recognition of the fact that the 
day of the “all-round commercial 
teacher” has passed and that teachers 
must specialize through the agency of 
well-arranged majors and minors in one 
or two related fields of commerce in 
order to serve the cause of commercial 
education well in secondary schools. 


3. The recognition of the fact that practical 
business experience is an essential part 
of the preparation of the teacher of 
business subjects. 

4. The belief that the graduate curriculum 
should remain a flexible one, easily 
adaptable to the students’ needs. Dem- 
onstration of proficiency in subject 
matter as a prerequisite to graduate 
study was emphasized as of particular 
importance, as were also the need for 
maintaining a proper balance between 
subject-matter and theory, and for 
maintaining a sequence in the courses 
selected. 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions was also active 
in its support of the Capper-Reed Vocational 
Education Bill. 


Membership in the Association is of two 
kinds: Institutional and Associate. Institu- 
tional Membership is open to recognized 
universities, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, doing commercial teacher training, 
a membership which entitles the holder to a 
voting representative at all meetings of the 
Association. This membership fee is $10 a 
year. Associate membership is open to 
instructors in institutions eligible for insti- 
tutional membership, to graduate students 
and to fourth-year students specializing in 
commercial education in the schools eligible 
for membership, and to public school admin- 
istrators and supervisors in charge of com- 
mercial education. The Associate member- 
ship fee is $2 a year. 


The officers and directors for the opening 
year 1930-31 are as follows: Officers: Miss 
Ann Brewington, University of Chicago, 
President; C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Vice-President; Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University, Secretary; Paul 
A. Carlson, Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege, Treasurer. Directors: Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University; A. A. Miller, 
North Texas State Teachers College; F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University; Alfred Soren- 
son, University of California; M. E. Stude- 
baker, Ball State Teachers College. 


Under Miss Brewington’s able leadership 
the year 1930-1931 in the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions promises to be a worth-while addition 
to and expansion of the work already done. 
The Association welcomes all eligible insti- 
tutions and individuals to membership—a 
membership which will keep the holder in 
touch with the most constructive and latest 
thought in the field of commercial teacher- 
training. Mail applications for membership 
to the secretary at the School of Commerce, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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ROSS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


The Ross Business College, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, has added two new teachers 
to its staff this year in Miss Louise Ross and 
Mr. Glen R. Ejikenberry. Miss Ross is a 
graduate of the Bowling Green Business 
University and has had a number of years of 
successful experience in teaching both aca- 
demic and commercial subjects. 


Mr. Ejikenberry has been connected with 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, for 





the past two years. 








G. R. Eikenberry 


He, too, is a graduate of 
the Bowling Green Business University. 


Miss Ross will have charge of the Type- 
writing Department and Mr. Eikenberry the 
Accounting Department. 
equipped for their new positions and are to 





oP are 
 & # % 
3 <= 


Louise Ross 





Both are well 


be congratulated upon their connection with 
the Ross Business College. 


PIONEER BUSINESS EDUCATOR 


Abram Darst Wilt, Sr., 88, known through- 
out the United States as a pioneer business 
educator, died at the home of his son, A. D. 
Wilt, Jr.. New Canaan, Connecticut, August 
12, 1930. Mr. Wilt helped to found the Miami 
Commercial College, Dayton, Ohio, in 1860, 
and was continually identified with the school 
as president until 1915 when it was consoli- 
dated with the Jacobs Business College under 
the name of the Miami-Jacobs College with 
Mr. W. E. Harbottle as president. 


Although nationally known as the oldest 
living business educator in the country, 
Mr. Wilt was distinguished as a great civic 
worker in all community projects. In 1925 
Mr. Harbottle arranged the celebration of the 
65th anniversary of the founding of the 
Miami Commercial College and brought 
Mr. Wilt back to Dayton as the guest of honor 
with former Senator Ferris of Michigan as 
the chief speaker. 


Mr. Wilt was born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1842. 
He served a few months in the Civil War but 
because of the brevity of this service refused 
to class himself as a veteran. In addition to 
serving as president of the Miami Commercial 
College for 55 years, he also took an active 
interest in many civic affairs. At one time he 
was a member of the Dayton School Board 
and Chairman of the library committee. He 
served as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Dayton Chamber of Commerce and as 
postmaster of Dayton. He was a pioneer in 
urging the city manager form of government 
and it was largely through his efforts that 
Dayton adopted the city manager form of 
government and a Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 


CHARLES A. FAUST 


Charles A. Faust, born in Pennsylvania, 
October 8, 1860, died August 12, 1930. 
He was renowned as a penman and was 
widely known among commercial educators. 
He began his teaching career with Brown’s 
Business College at Peoria, but 
eventually located in Chicago. 


Illinois, 


Mr. Faust became famous in his accom- 
plishments as an all-round penman, becoming 
the official engrosser for the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893. At the conclusion of the World’s 
Fair, he established a lucrative mail order 
business in the manufacture and sale of auto- 
matic pens and supplies, inks and other 
mechanical appliances of his own invention 
for enforcing correct position and forms in 
the teaching of writing and lettering. Finally 
he was forced to discontinue teaching to 
devote his entire time to his mail business 
and the publishing and introduction of Faust’s 
Method of Writing and which he continued 
actively till the time of his passing. 


He was ever very active in the education 
associations, a charter member of the Western 
Penmen’s Association, out of which sprang 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion in Chicago in 1895 and which organiza- 
tion he has served almost continuously to the 
time of his call to the world beyond. He 
was also a member of the National Super- 
visors’ Association. 
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STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Albany, New York 


C. J. Terrill and H. M. Terwilliger are new 
instructors at 
New York State 
College for 
Teachers this 
year. Since 1913 
Mr. Terrill has 
been head of the 
Commercial De- 
partment in the 
Albany High 
School. When 
he came to Al- 
bany seventeen 
years ago a com- 
plete commer- 
cial program was 
just being or- 
ganized. At that 
time only about 
twenty-five per- 
cent of the high 
school enrolled for the commercial course, 
while at the present time the commercial 
enrollment amounts to approximately forty 
percent of the high school enrollment. Fifty 
percent of those coming into the senior high 
school from the junior high schools are elect- 
ing the commercial course. This gives some 
idea of the progress of commercial education 
in the Albany High School during the period 
under Mr. Terrill’s guidance. 

Mr. Terrill is a graduate of the college with 
which he is now associated, having obtained 
his A.M. degree there. He also holds an A.B. 
degree from Bucknell University, and a 
B.Pd. degree from the State Normal School 
at Millersville, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Terwilliger has been an instructor at 
the Plattsburg State Normal School since 
1925. Previous to that time he taught in the 
Albany High School for two years. 

Both men are well qualified for their new 
positions and State College is to be congratu- 
lated upon the addition of such capable men 
to the commercial education staff. 

KX 





C. J. Terrill 


FROM INDIANA 


One of the teachers of Business English in 
our high is Mr. Seward Craig. He would 
like very much to have his name placed on 
the mailing list to receive “The Balance 
Sheet” and he and I will both be very grate- 
ful to you for it. 

We have enjoyed the numbers of “The 
Balance Sheet”? very much during this year 
and want to add our expression of apprecia- 
tion to the great number that you un- 
doubtedly are receiving. 


W. S. Barnhart 
Head, Commercial Department 


Manual Training High School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENTUCKY CONTEST 


MISS MILDRED FOULKES, a junior in 
the Augusta Tilghman 
High School, Paducah, 
Kentucky, won the 
1930 Kentucky State 
Typewriting Contest 
with a net speed of 68.2 
words a minute. The 
Frankfort High School 
team won first place in 
the first year type- 
writing event. The 
Tilghman High School 
of Paducah won first 
place in the second 
year typewriting event. 
The St. Helena Com- 
mercial College of 
Louisville won first place in the business 
college event. The contest was staged at the 
Spencerian Commercial School during the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Society. Mr. R. L. Montgomery of Paducah 
was the State Contest Manager. 





Mildred Foulkes 


*4% 


FROM VIRGINIA 


July 2, 1930 
Editor 
The Balance Sheet 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 

With what must seem unpardonable delay, 
I wish to thank you for the copy of “The 
Balance Sheet,”’ May issue, in which appeared 
the reprint of my article from Richmond 
Magazine. . 

I do not flatter myself that this item would 
ever have found a place in your estimable 
columns but for my treasured friendship with 
Mr. Hu Woodward. Nevertheless, whatever 
your personal opinion of its merits, I appre- 
ciate your having given it space and can only 
hope that it may convey a useful message to 
some few of your many readers. Its theme, 
perhaps a bit Utopian, yet enjoyed some 
measure of justification, I believe. It is to be 
regretted that this theme could not have been 
more happily expressed, and that it may never 
have the very wide application it deserves. 

As one who maintains a deep interest in the 
appearance of house magazines, permit me to 
compliment you upon the format of “The 
Balance Sheet.” Considering its subject 
matter it impresses me most favorably, and 
compares pleasantly with many of the best 
publications that come to my desk. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) CHAS. C. FLEMING, Editor 
The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
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PACIFIC COAST ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The eighth annual Pacific Coast Economic 
Conference, sponsored by the Pacific Coast 
Economic Association, was held at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1929. One of the principa 
topics of this conference was “Effective 
Teaching of Economics’’. The speakers on 
this subject included the following: Raymond 
T. Bye (on leave from University of Penn- 
sylvania) Los Angeles, California; Arthur 
Coons, Occidental College; Thomas A. Beal, 
University of Utah; and Edward T. Grether, 
University of California. Following the 
reading of the papers on this subject, they 
were discussed by Mr. Kenneth Duncan of 
Pomona College. 


The papers on this subject are being pub- 
lished in a Supplement to this issue of “The 
Balance Sheet” and a copy will be sent free 





of charge to any instructor who is interested 
in this subject. Requests for this Supple- 
ment should be addressed to ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet”, 1-3 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The 1930 Conference of the Pacific Coast 
Economic Association will be held at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on December 30 and 31, 1930. Following 
are the names of the officers and executive 
committee for this year: President, Thomas 
A. Beal, University of Utah; Vice-President, 
H. H. Preston, University of Washington; 
Secretary, Alfred C. Schmitt, Oregon State 
College; Robert C. Line, University of Mon- 
tana; R. M. Howard, University of Arizona; 
W. L. Wannless, Utah Agricultural College; 
Reid McClung, University of Southern 
California. 


¢ 
e 


Students representing the Orange Union High School won the Orange County, 
California, Typewriting Contest with an average speed of 51.45 words per minute. 
From left to right: Helen Meyer, Dorothy Kothe, Eugenia Bode, Martha Z. Schmitt, 
instructor, Marjorie Seeley, Thelma Seeley, Vineta Viau. 
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VIRGINIA COMMERCIAL CONTEST 


The third annual State Commercial Contest 
was held at the State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, on Saturday, May 
10. This contest is under the auspices of the 
Virginia State Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. Mr. E. F. Burmahln, Director of 
Business Education at Lynchburg, Virginia, 
was the State Contest Manager. The co- 
operation of Dr. J. H. Dodd, Director of the 
Department of Commerce, and Miss Alice 
Wakefield, Associate Professor of Commercial 
Education, both of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, contributed largely to the success of the 
contest. Twenty-five high schools were 
represented in this year’s contest. 

Contests were held in bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typewriting and penmanship. Pupils 
of the E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, 
won the most points and the school was, 
therefore, awarded the trophy loving cup. 


-€L% tg 
ey 








Winning team in beginning bookkeep- 
ing, Nelson Co. High School, Lovingston, 
Va. 





A team composed of Page Whitehead, 
Virginia Lea, and Lottie Burton won the 
beginning bookkeeping event for the Nelson 
County High School, Lovingston, Virginia. 
A team consisting of Eloise Cutler, Lucille 
Hine, Marvin Barnes, and Francis Richard- 
son won the advanced bookkeeping event for 
the Cape Charles High School, Cape Charles, 
Virginia. 


Individual honors in the beginning book- 
keeping event went to the following pupils: 
Fred Jones of Lynchburg, first; Alice Wilson 
of Manassas, second; Page Whitehead of 
Lovingston, third. Individual honors in the 


advanced bookkeeping event went to the 
following pupils: Marvin Barnes of Cape 
Charles, first; Clifton Stoneburger of Claren- 
don, second; and Francis Richardson of Cape 
Charles, third. 











Winning team in advanced bookkeep- 
ing, Cape Charles High Schooi with 
Miss Fannv M. Thomas, instructor. 











Contestants, Teachers, Officials, Virginia State High School Commercial Contest 
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THOMAS P. FAL- 
LON, who formerly 
taught commercial sub- 
jects in the High School 
at Monticello, New 
York, has accepted a 
position as commercial 
teacher in the High 
School at Schenectady, 
New York, for this 
year. He is succeeded 
at Monticello by Vollin 
B. Wells. 

Thomas P. Fallon kein 


TWIN CITY BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
OPENS NEW SCHOOL 

The Twin City Business University is now 
operating “Twin Secretarial Schools”, one of 
which is located in Midway, St. Paul, and 
the other in Loring District, Minneapolis. 
Both schools are under the management of 
W. C. Stephens, President, and Burton A. 
Cable, Vice-President. The St. Paul school 
was organized in 1916 by Mr. Stephens. 





The Twin City Business University Schools 
are secretarial schools for girls and women 
only. Stenographic, secretarial, executive, 
civil service, and commercial teacher training 
courses are offered, preparing girls for the 
business field, government service, municipal 
service, and commercial teaching. 


The Wesley Temple gymnasium, with a 
seating capacity of a thousand people, will be 
open daily to the students for physical exer- 
cise with an expert physical director in 
charge. 

**A* 


Homer N. Williams, formerly head of the 
Commercial Department of the High School, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, has been elected 
to the Principalship of the Newport News 
Business College, Newport News, Virginia. 


Mr. Williams is a graduate of the Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; Indiana State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa., and Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
He has also had considerable work at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 











TWIN CITY ae 


BUSiness 





Twin City Business University, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PLANS FOR PUPIL 
(Continued from page 17) 


visit a store unknown to the proprietor. In 
many cases purchases are made in order to 
better study the store. A number of calls 
may be necessary. If you don’t know the 
owners’ name, learn it, and learn to pronounce 
it correctly. Do not take any classmates with 
you when making your final call. 


II. After one or more such visits take 
this sheet and see how many of the points 
you can answer from your own observations. 


A. Organization of the business. 


Single owner........Partnership...... 

Corporation......... If corporation, 

number of shareholders, officers, amount 

of (capital) money invested in the business. 

B. What article or service is rendered 
the public? 


C. Merchandising methods. 
1. Window displays. 


2. ‘‘Leaders’’, i. e., offering standard 
articles at low prices to induce people to 
come into the store. 


3. Arrangement of stock. 


4. Methods of advertising. (The class 
will welcome samples of interesting 
circulars or good specimens of adver- 
tising.) 

5. Price policy—cash or credit. 

6. Volume of business. (Are customers 
just in city, county or in other parts of 
the state or nation?) 


D. If store, is it independent or chain? 
Delivery system? 

E. Employees—how many? How se- 
lected? Any requirements for em- 
ployment? Opportunity afforded 
employees? 

. Where does merchant buy goods? 
Wholesale or jobbing house, direct 
from manufacturer? 


. History of the business. 


G 
H. Inventory—how often—turnover of 
stock? 


I. Records and Books kept. 


J. Personal experiences in school or 
business of special interest. 


III. Note particularly the things of interest 
the business man has to tell that you had 
not thought about. 

Don’t fail to express your appreciation for 
the time and effort your interviewer expends 
in your behalf. 


y 














Se <4 
Adopted in Sixty Colleges and Universities 


in One Year’s Time! 
In August, 1929, we published 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 
B 
JAMES O. McKINSEY 


and it was immediately adopted for use in over forty colleges and 
universities for the fall semester. Twenty additional colleges and 
universities adopted the text for the second semester, and many others 
have sent in their orders for the book for this fall. Hence, this book, 
which has only been on the market for about a year, has already become 
one of the most popular college texts in the field of accounting. 


A better plan than merely reading about the text is to examine 
it and be convinced of its unusual features. A sample copy will be 
sent free of charge to any college or university instructor of accounting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago 





Cincinnati San Francisco 
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TOO MODEST TO ADMIT IT 


The Visitor—‘‘Who’s the most enterprising 
man in this village?” 

The Native—‘‘Now lookit here, stranger, 
you’d better ask that there question of some- 
body else in these parts—I never was much 
of a feller for talkin’ about myself.” 


bet 


TOO MUCH RAIN 


Two ladies stopped at a livery stable and 
asked for a gentle horse to drive. 

The liveryman brought out one saying: 
“This horse is perfectly gentle so long as you 
don’t let the rein get under his tail.” 

Within a few hours they returned. 

“How did you get along?” asked the 
liveryman. 

“Oh, we got along just fine. Had a couple 
of showers while we were out, but we took 
turns holding the parasol over the horse’s 


tail.” 
+e 


SCOTCH? 


“Why is it, Willie,” asked his mother, “that 
no matter how peaceful things are, trouble 
always begins as soon as you arrive?” 

“‘Well, mother,”’ he said, “I guess it’s just a 
gift with me.” 

**e% 


HIDE AND SEEK 


Two of the university’s crack golfers sliced 
their drives into the rough and went in search 
of the balls. They searched for a long time 
without success, a kindly old lady watching 
them with sympathetic interest. 

Finally, after the search had lasted half an 
hour, the dear old lady spoke to them. 

“TI don’t want to bother you gentlemen,” 
she said, “‘but would it be cheating if I told 
you where they are?” 

++e 


PROOF ABSOLUTE 


Mister: “‘Here’s a noted doctor who says 
that ill health always attacks one’s weakest 
spot.” 

Missus (sweetly): “You do have a lot of 
headaches, don’t you dear?” 


+e 
IN NUMBERS THERE IS SAFETY 


Little John: “Father,” said a newspaper 
man’s son, “I know why editors call them- 
selves ‘we’.” 

Big John: ‘“‘Why?” 

Little John: ‘‘So the man that doesn’t like 
the article will think there are too many for 
him to lick.” 


A LITERAL-MINDED STENOGRAPHER 


A new clerk dictating a few days ago, was 
in doubt as to the use of a certain phrase, so 
he said to the stenographer: “Do you retire 
a loan?”—and the wistful-eyed one replied 
rather sleepily: 

“No, I sleep with mama.” 


RK 


THE GREAT ARTIST 


A tailor had a great desire to hear one o. 
his patrons, a famous tenor, sing. So the 
tenor gave him tickets for the performance of 
“Tosca,” and later asked him how he liked 
the show. 

“Oh, it was awful,” replied the tailor. 

“Awful? How so,” asked the tenor. 

“Your coat,’ groaned the tailor, “was too 
tight under the arms.” 


KK 
ON THE SAFE SIDE 


Father: “Are there half fares for children?’’ 
Conductor: “Yes, under fourteen.” 
Father: “That’s all right. I’ve only five.’’ 


AK 


A BRIGHT BOY 


Teacher: ‘“‘Who can give me a sentence 
using the word fundamental?” 

Ikey: “Mine sister vent out horseback 
riding and ven she came back she had to eat 


‘fumdamantel’.” 
eX 


IT WORKS BOTH WAYS 


A furniture dealer at Chicago displays this 
sign: “You Marry the Girl, We’ll Furnish 
the Home.” A dealer in second-hand furniture 
a few doors away has this sign: ““You Furnish 
the Divorce, We’ll Buy the Furniture.” 


*E* 


NOT SO GOOD 


The following note was found in a parish 
magazine: “A rummage sale will be held 
shortly in the parish hall. This is a great 
chance for the ladies of the parish to get rid of 
anything that is not worth keeping, but too 
good to throw away. Be there, and bring your 
husbands!” 


eK 


REPARTEE, IT’S CALLED 


An old colored man was burning grass when 
a “wise guy” stopped and said: “‘You’re 
foolish to do that, Uncle Eb; it will make the 
meadow as black as you are.” 

“Don’t worry ’bout dat, sah,” responded 
Uncle Eb. “Dat grass will grow out an’ be 
as green as you is.” 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 


| 
THE BALANCE SHEET | 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio | 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher, solicitor, manager wants a position 
with reliable school. Would purchase interest. 
College degree. Teach the higher as well as the 
lower subjects. Address, No. 10. 





Tuition salesman, accustomed to writing from 
twelve to eighteen thousand dollars in business 
per year, wants to make connection with a 
reliable school. Address, No. 11. 





Middle-aged man desires permanent position 
in a good business school. Several years’ experi- 
ence in high school and business college teaching. 
Central States preferred. State full particulars 
in first letter. Address, No. 12. 





What have you for a young married man 
a in teaching commercial subjects, 
soliciting, advertising and managing? Prefer 


South or East. Address, No. 13. 





Position wanted by practical male teacher 
with three years of public and private school 
experience and one year as assistant manager in 
a large Chicago business college. Have degree 
from University of Chicago. Address, No. 14. 





A man with twenty years’ experience in teach- 
ing all of the commercial branches, including 
Gregg Shorthand, is looking for a position as 
teacher of bookkeeping and the other commercial 
subjects, or as principal of the commercial 
department in some business school in the East. 
Good penman; salary reasonable; excellent refer- 
ences. Address, No. 15. 





An experienced business college man, with A-1 
references, who owns his home and is financially 
responsible, is available at once for a position as 
manager of a school, or will buy a good school, 
preferably in the Eastern States. An all-around 
man, twenty-five years’ experience, g00d penman, 
and can teach accountancy. Can invest three 
to four thousand. Address, No. 16. 





College graduate wants position during the 
rush season each year teaching accounting and 
allied subjects. Age 36. Owner and operator of 
business college for six years. Address, No. 17. 





MANAGER BUSINESS COLLEGE—Man with 
twelve years Sy as school superintendent, 
three years college field, and solicitation work, 
has organized and supervised commercial de- 
partments, desires to manage business college 
on salary or lease. Outstanding record of success. 
Highest references as to character and ability in 
education and business. Address, No. 30. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced teacher with M.A. degree would 
buy all or part interest in established business 
——- Terms must be reasonable. Address, 

o. 25. 





I have some money to put into a school as 
partner, owner, or stockholder. I am an experi- 
enced school man, executive and teacher. Do 
not object to soliciting all or part time. What 
have you? Address, No. 26. 





Wanted to hear from some one having 
school furniture for sale—desks, tables, 
typewriter stands, etc. Send inventory 
and price in first letter. Address, School 
— 3830a Main St., Kansas City, 

o. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted competent teacher of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. Must have had 
business college experience and must be expert 
penman. Give references in first letter and state 
salary expected. Address, No. 18. 





We want a good salesman to solicit for a good 
business college in the South; commission basis. 
We have a fast growing school situated in the 
heart of a very fine territory. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Write fully about 
your ability and experience, and send photograph. 
Address, No. 19. 





Wanted two good field men or tuition salesmen. 
Must have car and give references as to honesty. 
Liberal commission and weekly advance. We 
have one inexperienced man making $700 a 
month in this territory. Address, No. 20. 





Experienced extension scholarship salesman 
with car for year-round position, in Pacific 
Northwest territory, calling on actual inquiries 
only. Salary and expense. Address, No. 21. 





Wanted an experienced commercial man for 
partner in a well organized commercial college, 
located in one of the very best fields in the middle 
west, with no competition. Will require very 
little investment and will pay well. Fair enroll- 
ment and large list of immediate prospects. 
Address, No. 29. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Will sell well-equipped business college located 
in a good progressive town of 5000 people. Only 
business college within thirty miles. Write for 
particulars. Address, No. 22. 





Will sell school and building, or sell school and 
lease building, or will lease both, or will con- 
sider a percentage proposition for right party. 
School well advertised. Established 1889. Middle- 
west. Other interests. Address, No. 23. 





Largest business school in the state. New 
equipment. City of over 100,000 population. 
Centrally located. Draws from entire state. 
Excellent opportunity for party with capital 
coon to handle the propostion. Address, 

0. 24. 
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Well-established business college in Industrial 
Center of over 50,000. Seat of State University, 
six million dollar paper mill, and new veteran’s 
hospital to be built. No competition; good 
location in fire-proof brick building, second 
floor; rent only $30 a month. Will sell for $1500, 
$600 cash and balance in bankable notes payable 
monthly. Present monthly income between 
$450 and $500 a month. Address, Frank Dorr, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Half interest in an old established business 
college in a rapidly growing southwestern city of 
200,000. Reasonable price and attractive terms to 
a responsible party. Choice of either inside or 
outside management. Address, No. 31. 





FOR SALE: Business college equipment, 
consisting of oak bookkeeping desks to 
seat fifty; 22 tablet arm chairs,j cheap. 
Address, No. 27. 








FOR SALE: Golden oak bank fixtures, 
attractive price. Address, Draughon’s 
Business College, Ft. Smith, Ark. 








Splendid opportunity for a business 
college—fine assembly hall and recitation 
room. Backed by Chamber of Commerce 
and influential citizens. Thickly-popu- 
lated territory to draw from for students. 
Address, No. 28. 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


The Private School Owners of the North- 
west met on July 25 and 26 at the Sprott- 
Shaw School, Victoria, B. C., Canada. There 
was a splendid attendance and much interest 
was manifested in the excellent program pro- 
vided. Mr. Kane of Spokane was Chairman 
and handled the meeting in a most able 
manner. 


Messrs. R. J. Sprott and Jas. H. Beatty of 
the Sprott-Shaw School were hosts at 
luncheon on Saturday at the Hotel Empress. 
The dinner Saturday evening at the same 
hotel was a most enjoyable affair with a 
splendid program following. 


The keynote of the whole meeting was that 
of better private schools. There was a 
sincere desire on every hand by the owners to 
meet the needs of the various communities 
and to expand their courses of study in order 
to do this where necessary. 


J. H. Beatty, Manager of the Sprott-Shaw 
School at Victoria, was elected Chairman for 
the next meeting one year hence. There is a 
possibility that the Private School Owners in 
California will meet with the Owners of the 
Northwest in Portland. If these two associa- 
tions get together in a joint meeting, they 
should accomplish many worthwhile things 
for the business schools of the Pacific Coast. 










estimate by the author. 


complete teacher's manual. 


Cincinnati New York 





Rapid Calculation Pad 


with a standard time for each drill based on 
actual trials with students 


In the new DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Joseph W. Smith, a standard time is given for each drill. This standard 
time is based upon trials with hundreds of students, and is not merely an 


Other features of this new pad include the gluing of the bottom 
edge of the pad so that students cannot work ahead of the class; two charts 
to be used by the student in indicating his progress; and an unusually 


If interested, send for a sample copy of the pad. 
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Student Activity 


in Junior Business Training 


is assured through the use of a 


Junior Business Practice 


Set 


Stock No. 98 is a laboratory set 
which may be used with any stand- 
ard textbook in the field of junior 
business training, or which may be 
used as an independent unit without 
a textbook of any kind. 


The set presents a series of pro 
jects, each of which develops busi- 
ness methods and practice. The 
projects taken together form an in- 
teresting and connected story, based 
upon the experiences of a young man 
in a minor business position. 


A teacher’s manual provides de- 
tailed suggestions for the developing 
of each project and the mathematical 
results of all the problems in connec- 
tion therewith. A knowledge of 
bookkeeping is not essential tor com- 
pleting or teaching the set. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 






































Just off the Press... 


Fundamentals of Auditing 


By 
J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 


_ Member, National Association of Cost Accountants 
Professor of Commerce, Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio 
Lecturer in Accounting, University of Cincinnati 


and 


D. J. HORNBERGER, B. A., M.A., C. P. A. 


Associate Member, American Institute of Accountants 
Professor of Economics and Business Administration 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


This new treatise on the subject of auditing has been developed 
from the viewpoint of the student. A knowledge of accounting principles 
is assumed; hence, the subject of auditing is developed without an extensive 
discussion of such principles. 





Each chapter of the book is devoted 
TABLE OF CONTENTS to a specific subject, and each subject is 
Chapeere presented in the following manner: 
I. Introduction to Auditin be 
i. Andhing Peteder . 1. At the beginning of the chapter, an 
II. Cash outline offers a preview of the subject. 
en 2. Throughout the chapter, the prin- 
V. Receivables ; 
‘ht Mees ciples of auditing applicable to the subject 
done reel being considered are discussed. 
VII. Fixed Assets 


VIII. Deferred Items 
IX. Current Liabilities 
X. Fixed Liabilities 
XI. Net Worth 

XII. The Profit and Loss State- 4. A list of questions covering the 


ment principles developed is given at the end 
XIII. Concluding an Audit of each chapter. 


XIV. The Audit Report 
XV. Detailed Audits 5. Problems requiring an application 
XVI. Credit Investigations of the principles are presented at the end 
of each chapter. 


3. The discussion is followed by a brief 
summary of the principles developed in 
the chapter. 











This text is recommended for use in colleges and universities offering 
courses in auditing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 




















